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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1988 

CAN-MAKING 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Every  Machine  for  Can-Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

^240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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CJAUC  ScCWXmt^  FAVORS  THE  PURCAHSE 


•  Langsenkamp 
Stainless  Steel  Tank 
for  pulp,  equipped 
with  Kook-More 
Koils  and  furnished 
with  new  Langsen¬ 
kamp  3- Way  Valve.  This  illustration  is 
made  from  a  photograph  of  tank  identical 
to  those  furnished  to  several  canners  last 
season  in  series  of  three  to  six  and  more. 
Illustration  at  right  shows  installation  of 
Kook-More  Koils  in  tank. 

•  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Hot-Break 
Tank  for  breaking  tomatoes  whole  without 
grinding  or  chopping.  Increases  yield. 
Improves  quality  and  flavor.  Retards  en¬ 
zymic  action  and  preserves  vitamin  values. 

NEW  LANGSENKAMP  3-WAY  VALVE 

•Langsenkamp  tanks  for  pulp  and  catsup 
are  now  equipped  with  the  new  Langsen¬ 
kamp  3- Way  Valve  which  eliminates  the 
use  of  plug  and  stick,  and  obviates  the 
possibility  of  unfinished  product  passing 
into  filler.  This  valve  is  available  for  in¬ 
stallation  on  old  equipment  and  is  highly 
desirable. 
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LANGSENKAMP  STAINLESS  STEEL  EQUIPMENT 

Correctly  Engineered  and  Sturdily  Built,  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Equipment  Serves 
Better  and  Lasts  Longer — yet,  its  Cost  is  little,  if  any  greater  than  Ordinary  Equipment 


*  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Units  are 
built  for  long  service.  They  are  made  of 
heavy  materials  of  the  best  quality.  Ade¬ 
quately  reinforced.  Designed  and  built  by 


an  organization  thoroughly  familiar  with  can¬ 
ning  plant  operations  and  requirements.  May 
be  had  completely  equipped,  ready  to  put 
into  place. 


•  At  right,  Langsen¬ 
kamp  single  tank 
juice  heating  unit 
equipped  with  coils 
and  slow  -  moving 
agitator.  No  aerati¬ 
on  of  juice. 


*  Langsenkamp  Steam- 
jacketed  Kettles,  avail¬ 
able  in  Stainless  Steel 
as  well  as  copper, 
nickel  and  monel.  Any 

•  The  Langsenkamp  complete  line  of  Stainless  size  desired  in  station- 
Steel  Equipment  is  illustrated  and  described  in  ary  and  titling  types. 

the  new  88-page  catalog  of  Langsenkamp  Can-  Complete  safety 

IT  •  *  Tx  j  XV  V  valves  handy  gate 

rung  Equipment.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  ask  agitators  if 

for  it.  desired. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMPCO.,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

Eastern  Shore  Representative :  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative :  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO., 
San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlinprcn,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niaxrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


*  Below,  Langsenkamp 
triple-tank  juice  heating 
unit,  equipped  with  indi¬ 
vidual  motors.  Coils  and 
slow-motion  agitators. 
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What  better  simile  could  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  careful  training  and  steady  growth  of 
Continental's  wide  flung  Service  Organiza¬ 
tion.  An  organization  composed  of  men 
schooled  in  the  exacting  needs  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  broadened  by  long  experience  to 
render  the  highest  type  of  service  and  co¬ 
operation 

True,  these  men  are  specialists  in  mechanics, 
bacteriology  and  research,  but  their  margin 
of  knowledge  goes  beyond  the  limitations  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  They  know  your  busi¬ 


ness  from  A  to  Z  and  are  fully  qualified  to 
give  you  able  and  intelligent  assistance  on 
the  spot,  or  know  where  to  direct  your  prob¬ 
lem  for  quick  solution. 

Consider  then,  if  you  will,  the  true  merit  of 
this  service  in  the  successful  operation  of 
your  business.  And  remember,  too,  that  be¬ 
hind  the  men  and  the  service  is  a  company 
whose  every  resource  is  devoted  unre¬ 
servedly  to  your  interests. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  Continental 
can  serve  you  better. 


is  the  tre^  iadBiul 


li&r. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 


June  IS,  19S8 
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The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


COMMON  SENSE — If  you  could  get  the  job  of 
regulating  the  weather — dishing  it  out  as  you 
think  best, — would  you  take  it?  If  you  did  you 
would  be  very  foolish,  for  without  doubt  you  would  be 
shot  in  less  than  48  hours.  Most  sections  of  the 
country  have  wanted  warmer  weather,  and  less  rain, 
their  particular  desires  being  caused  by  eagerness  to 
have  corn  seed  germinate  and  tomato  plants  take  root 
and  grow  vigorously,  and  bean  fields  come  to  good 
growth,  etc.,  etc.  All  of  which  is  laudable  enough,  but 
this  same  warm  weather  we  are  now  having  is  just 
exactly  what  the  nearby  pea  canners  do  not  want ;  these 
blistering  hot  suns  do  more  to  produce  substandard 
peas  than  anything  else,  rushing  the  crop  to  the  can¬ 
neries  so  fast  that  none  are  able  to  handle  them,  and 
keep  ahead  of  the  fields.  That  applies,  of  course,  only 
where  pea  canning  has  begun.  The  canners  who  have 
finished  their  peas  have  gotten  but  60  per  cent  to  as 
low  as  25  per  cent  of  normal  yields  and  packs,  and  the 
quality  has  been  excellent.  Active  pea  canning  each 
year  spreads  like  a  shadow  across  the  country;  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  lower  Peninsula  and  in  Virginia  the  ripen¬ 
ing  crops  gradually  unroll,  moving  up  the  Peninsula 
into  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  then  over  into  Western 
Maryland  and  Southern  Pennsylvania,  on  out  to  Ohio, 
to  Indiana,  to  Illinois,  and  then,  slightly  deflecting,  up 
into  New  York  State,  onto  Michigan,  to  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  and  still  later  into  the  northwestern  States 
now  famous  as  pea  canners.  By  the  time  the  last  peas 
pass  into  the  cans,  beans  have  come  on,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  shadow  and  right  behind  them  corn  and 
tomatoes,  always  beginning  with  the  sun,  in  the  East, 
and  following  its  course  to  the  west.  How  could  any¬ 
one  satisfy  everyone  in  that  wide  expanse  of  varying 
territory  and  keep  all  happy?  As  it  is,  old  Dame  Nature 
does  the  job  better  than  anyone  else  possibly  could  and 
she  has  done  it  very  well  so  far  this  season,  despite 
kicks  and  objections. 

Will  the  total  pea  pack  of  1938  regard  the  carry 
over,  and  bring  the  canned  pea  market  back  into 
balance  once  more  through  moderate  packs?  Good 
business  sense  would  certainly  say,  yes.  But  that  may 
require  the  intestinal  fortitude  (guts)  to  pass  up 
whole  fields  of  peas  too  far  advanced  to  make  good 
quality ;  and  it  will  likewise  require  restraint  upon  the 
rugged  individualists  (hogs)  who  refuse  to  consider 
the  general  good  and  go  in  for  all  they  can  get,  regard¬ 
less.  These  latter  may  be  made  to  pay  the  price  this 
year,  the  price  they  force  on  all  other  pea  canners, 
because  not  having  futures  to  relieve  them  of  the 
excess,  they  may  find  that  they  are  forced  to  sell  their 


entire  pack  at  market  prices  below  cost.  That  is  what 
they  deserve,  if  it  could  but  be  confined  to  them  alone ; 
but  unfortunately  the  innocent — ^those  who  do  a  full 
share  in  restricted  production,  and  the  packing  of  fine 
quality,  to  restore  the  market — will  be  forced  to  suffer 
with  them.  It  is  hard  lines,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
severe  penalty,  but  above  all  there  ought  to  be  common 
sense,  and  if  there  is  there  will  be  none  of  this  trouble. 

CO-OPERATION  ASKED— When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  asks  you  to  co-operate  in  the  establishment 
of  a  rule,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  comply. 
They  are  doing  this  now  as  regards  tomato  products. 
Your  opinion  is  asked  in  a  definite  way.  Give  them 
the  results  of  your  experience,  so  that  when  the  regula¬ 
tion  is  announced  it  will  be  along  the  lines  you  believe 
right  and  just.  We  take  this  from  the  most  recent 
N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter: 

MOLD  COUNT  IN  TOMATO  JUICE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  Ask  Canners’ 
Comment  on  Suggested  Tolerance 

The  Association  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G. 
Campbell,  Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
stating  that  the  letter  quoted  below  is  being  sent  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  tomato  juice.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  letter 
is  sent  out  for  criticism,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tomato  juice 
canners  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  write 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  giving  their  opinion 
regarding  the  suggested  change  in  tolerance.  Such  a  letter 
should  be  sent  promptly,  as  Mr.  Campbell’s  letter  indicates 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will  take  action 
regarding  the  matter  in  the  very  near  future.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“On  July  1,  1936,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
issued  an  announcement  to  tomato  juice  packers,  entitled 
‘Mold  Count  and  Added  Water.’  In  this  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  addition  of  water  to  tomato  juice  con¬ 
stitutes  an  adulteration  within  the  meaning  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  The  statement  was  also  made  that 
pending  consideration  of  a  further  reduction  in  the 
tolerance,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would  not 
institute  action  on  tomato  juice  on  the  basis  of  mold 
count  unless  35  per  cent  or  more  of  the  microscopic 
fields  showed  mold  filaments. 

“Since  the  issuance  of  that  announcement  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  have  been  made  of  commercial  tomato 
juice  manufacture  in  important  producing  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Factories  in  ten  producing  States 
have  been  visited,  plant  operations  observed,  and  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  collected  and  examined  for  mold 
count.  This  investigation  has  confirmed  the  statement 
in  the  announcement  of  July  1,  1936,  that  the  majority 
of  tomato  juice  manufacturers  carefully  eliminate 
moldy  material  from  their  stock  before  the  manufacture 
of  tomato  juice.  Examination  of  the  samples  indicates 
that  a  product  of  the  character  and  consistence  of 
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tomato  juice  can  readily  be  kept  below  a  mold  count  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  microscopic  fields  examined.  The 
Administration  contemplates  setting  the  mold  count 
tolerance  at  this  figure  for  the  coming  season.  Before 
doing  so  it  invites  the  comments  of  tomato  juice  manu¬ 
facturers.  If  you  have  any  comments  to  make  upon 
this  proposal  we  will  appreciate  it  if  they  can  be  put  in 
our  hands  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  this  letter. 

In  any  event,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  this  letter.” 

BASIC — There  is  an  old  adage:  “Figures  won’t  lie, 
but  liars  will  figure,”  and  we  are  reminded  of  that  by 
the  way  statistics  have  been  used  to  scare  the  canned 
foods  market  down  to  ever  lower  and  lower  bases.  It 
is  easily  possible  to  use  statistics  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  scare  the  living  daylights  out  of  anyone.  And  we 
think  there  has  been  a  lot  of  this  done. 

Here  are  some  figures  that  are  basic,  thoroughly 
reliable,  and  we  recommend  you  keep  them  always  in 
front  of  you,  especially  when  the  market  raiders 
appear.  Every  time  statistics  are  gathered  and  pub¬ 
lished  there  are  always  some  who  sneer  at  them,  saying 
the  canners  are  lying.  Doubtless  some  do  lie,  inten¬ 
tionally  or  due  to  ignorance,  but  such  mistakes  are 
easily  detected  and  corrected. 

Even  if  you  happen  to  have  most  of  your  last  year’s 
pack  on  hand,  or  have  found  buying  very  slow,  the  fact 
remains  that  popular  consumption  of  canned  foods  is 
continuing  at  a  high,  uninterrupted  rate,  and  it  takes 
a  steady  flow  of  canned  foods  to  supply  such  demand. 
That  is  the  part  about  which  there  is  some  juggling, 
fooling  the  oldest  market  students.  But  remember 
“they  are  eating  canned  foods  as  they  never  did 
before,”  and  somebody  is  supplying  them. 

Recently,  for  our  own  information,  we  jotted  down 
some  pack  figures,  and  what  became  of  the  goods.  The 
more  we  look  at  them  the  more  we  feel  that  you  ought 
to  have  them,  too.  So  here  they  are :  The  year’s  pack ; 
the  disposal  of  it;  the  carry  over,  if  any,  and  the 
average  shipment  of  goods,  and,  by  natural  inference, 
how  long  any  carry  over  could  last. 


Asparagus  . ’35  2,519,958  cases  Sold 

Asparagus  . ’36  2,790,994  cases  Sold 

Asparagus  . ’37  2,703,966  cases  Small  carry-over 


Green  Beans ’35  6,031,152  cases  Sold 

Green  Beans ’36  5,675,399  cases  Sold 

Green  Beans . ’37  7,526,611  cases  - 

Carry-over  4/1/38 — 1,404,327  cases.  Shipments  January, 
February,  March — 1,110,401  cases.  April,  May  and  June  ought 
to  see  end  of  carry-over. 


Wax  Beans . ’35  1,129,955  cases  Sold 

Wax  Beans . ’36  954,070  cases  Sold 

Wax  Beans . ’37  1,370,724  cases  - 

Carry-over  4/1/38 — 181,215  cases.  Shipments  January, 
February,  March — 200,692  cases.  And  the  carry-over  is  gone. 

Corn  . ’35  21,471,417  cases  Sold 

Corn  . ’36  14,621,189  cases  Sold 

Corn  . ’37  23,541,224  cases  - 


Carry-over  4/1/38 — 8,882,957  cases.  Shipments  8/1/37  to 
4/1/38 — 16,217,834  cases,  or  an  average  of  more  than  2,000,000 
per  month.  April,  May,  June  and  July  ought  to  nearly  clear  this. 


Peas  . ’35  24,698,633  cases  Sold 

Peas  . ’36  16,552,816  cases  Small  carry-over 

Peas  . ’37  23,467,479  cases  - 


Carry-over  4/1/37 — 7,077,430  cases.  Shipments  6/1/37  to 
4/1/38 — 18,543,799  cases,  ox  1,854,380  cases  per  month.  April, 
May  and  June  would  move  5,563,140  cases,  leaving  but  1,514,290 
cases  to  be  carried  over. 


Tomatoes  . ’35  26,984,642  cases  Sold 

Tomatoes  . ’36  24,208,740  cases  Sold 

Tomatoes  . ’37  24,274,522  cases  - 


Carry-over  4/1/38 — 4,259,531  cases.  Shipments  from  7/1/37 
to  4/1/38 — 14,979,531  cases,  or  an  average  of  1,664,392  cases 
per  month.  April,  May,  June  and  July  would  leave  the  supply 
short  over  2,000,000  cases.  And  that  is  threatening. 

These  are  all  official  statistics,  and  if  consumption  is 
what  they  say  it  is,  and  which  again  the  figures  prove, 
the  results  cannot  but  come  out.  Anyone  who  can  make 
a  back-breaking  carry-over  out  of  these  figures  must 
draw  heavily  upon  his  own  imagination. 

• 

OPENING  OF  CANNING  SEASON  CAUSES  RUSH 
FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACCOUNT  CARDS 

RUSH  of  applications  for  social  security  account 
numbers  marked  the  opening  of  the  canning 
season. 

Men  and  women  formerly  employed  in  farm  work  or 
other  jobs,  not  included  under  old-age  insurance  pro¬ 
visions,  are  now  finding  work  in  canning  factories. 
When  they  begin  earning  wages  in  industrial  plants, 
workers  become  eligible  for  old-age  insurance  accounts, 
according  to  Luther  Becker,  Manager  of  the  Baltimore 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Becker  explained  that  agricultural  labor  is 
excepted  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  wages 
earned  in  farm  work  will  not  be  counted  toward  old-age 
insurance  benefits.  But  when  a  farmer  or  a  farm 
laborer  secures  work  in  a  factory  he  should  apply 
immediately  for  a  social  security  account  number. 
After  that,  his  wage  earnings  in  the  plant  will  be 
credited  on  his  wage  record,  (which  is  kept  by  the 
Social  Security  Board). 

Mr.  Becker  said  that  even  though  a  worker  moves 
from  place  to  place,  finding  employment  in  first  one 
town  and  then  another,  he  has  a  chance  to  build  up  a 
wage  record  that  will  entitle  him  to  old-age  insurance 
payments  after  he  reaches  age  65.  The  amount  of 
benefits  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  his  own  wage 
earnings. 

News  boys  and  delivery  boys  who  go  to  school  and 
work  part-time  may  also  become  eligible  for  old-age 
insurance  benefits.  In  fact,  old-age  insurance  provi¬ 
sions  apply  to  most  employees  in  factories,  shops, 
mines,  mills,  offices,  stores  and  other  lines  of  commerce 
or  industry.  They  may  be  working  full-time  or  part- 
time.  They  may  work  for  more  than  one  employer  at 
a  time.  They  may  be  employed  by  manufacturers  to 
work  at  home.  They  may  be  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the 
hour,  the  day,  the  week  or  the  month.  Still  they  can 
build  up  wage  records  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  become  eligible  for  payment  of  old-age  insurance 
when  their  benefits  fall  due. 
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Vine  Silage  and  Quality  Milk 

by  W.  H.  Peterson 

Department  of  Biochemistry,  Wiseonsin  College  of  Agriculture 


During  the  past  ten  years  great  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
method  for  ensiling  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other . 
legumes.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  interest  is  a 
growing  realization  that  hay-making  has  decided  dis¬ 
advantages.  Besides  being  subject  to  weather  hazards, 
hay-making  results  in  the  loss  of  certain  valuable  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  plant,  notably  carotene,  the  precursor 
of  vitamin  A.  More  of  this  compound  is  found  in 
legumes  than  in  any  other  forage,  and  when  properly 
ensiled,  legumes  show  little  or  no  loss  of  carotene. 

Methods  of  Ensiling.  Legumes  are  difficult  to  ensile 
because  they  contain  a  high  percentage  of  protein  and 
low  content  of  fermentable  carbohydrate.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  silage  of  good  quality,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  add  some  material  rich  in  sugar  such  as  green  corn 
or  molasses.  Without  such  additions  an  undesirable 
type  of  fermentation  may  develop  and  result  in  a  silage 
containing  much  ammonia,  butyric  acid,  and  other 
objectionable  constitutents.  In  the  presence  of  suffi¬ 
cient  sugar,  a  lactic  type  of  fermentation  takes  place 
and  the  resulting  silage  has  a  clean  acid  odor  and  taste. 

Another  method  of  preservation  is  acidification  of 
the  forage  by  means  of  mineral  acids  (usually  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  hydro-chloric  and  sulfuric  acids).  The  best 
known  of  such  methods  is  that  developed  by  Professor 
A.  I.  Virtanen  of  Finland  and  is  called  the  A.  I.  V. 
method.  It  is  a  patented  process  and  requires  a  license 
from  the  owners  of  the  patent  for  its  operation.  In 
place  of  the  A.  I.  V.  mixture  of  hydro-chloric  and 
sulfuric  acids,  phosphoric  acid  is  being  used  in  several 
states.  Until  recently  the  cost  of  phosphoric  acid  has 
been  too  high  to  permit  its  use,  but  this  situation  is 
being  changed  by  lower  prices.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  (March,  1938)  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  well 
the  forage  can  be  preserved  by  the  quantities  of  acid 
one  can  afford  to  use. 

Costs  of  Ensiling  ivith  Molasses  or  Acid.  The  costs 
of  preserving  the  silage  by  the  different  methods  do 
not  differ  widely  and  are  about  $.75  per  ton.  In  the 
case  of  molasses  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  figure 
should  be  charged  to  preservation,  as  fully  75  per  cent 
of  the  feeding  value  of  the  molasses  remains  in  the 
silage.  Besides  being  the  cheapest,  the  molasses 
method  is  the  simplest  to  use. 

Relation  of  Carotene  to  Milk.  Carotene  or  pro¬ 
vitamin  A  is  a  yellow  pigment  and  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  color  in  milk  and  for  part  of  its  vitamin  A 
potency.  Winter  milk,  as  compared  with  good  pasture 
milk,  is  low  in  these  factors.  Feeding  legume  silage 
offers  the  possibility  of  producing  a  winter  milk 


approaching  summer  milk  in  color  and  vitamin  A 
potency.  It  is  probable  that  other  valuable  properties 
of  the  green  forage  will  be  preserved  by  good  methods 
of  ensiling  and  hence  will  appear  in  the  winter  milk. 

The  possibility  of  using  pea  vine  silage  to  improve 
the  quality  of  winter  milk  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
both  canners  and  farmers  but  at  present  little  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  concerning  its  carotene  content  or  the 
effect  of  feeding  it  on  the  composition  of  milk. 

Composition  of  Pea  Vine  Silage.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table  *  are  given  the  analyses  of  a  few  samples  of 
pea  vine  silage  put  up  in  various  ways.  Judged  by 
acidity  (pH)  and  ammonia,  most  of  the  silages  were 
well  preserved.  Stack  silage  No.  1  showed  less  acidity 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  ammonia  than  is  desirable. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  carotene  content,  only  one 
of  the  stack  silages  contained  enough  carotene  to  make 
it  an  important  feeding  stuff.  The  great  variation  in 
carotene  and  protein  of  stack  silages  is  probably 
related  to  the  maturity  of  the  vines  at  the  time  of 
harvesting  and  to  irregular  conditions  of  preservation 
that  occur  in  stacks.  The  silages  made  in  silos  either 
with  or  without  mineral  were  the  best  of  the  lot. 
Stacking  the  pea  vines  was  the  least  satisfactory 
method  of  ensiling  them. 

As  to  whether  pea  vines  should  be  ensiled  with 
molasses  or  mineral  acid,  too  few  analyses  have  been 
made  to  warrant  a  final  conclusion.  If  the  vines  are 
stacked,  it  is  doubtful  whether  treatment  with  molasses 
or  acid  would  be  worth  while.  The  greatest  losses 
occur  at  the  surface  of  the  stack  and  these  would 
probably  not  be  reduced  by  such  treatment.  If  the 
vines  are  put  into  a  silo,  better  preservation  would 
undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  added  ma¬ 
terials.  Pea  vines  appear  to  be  higher  in  fermentable 
carbohydrates  than  alfalfa  and  hence  should  require 
less  molasses — probably  30-40  lbs.  per  ton  would  be 
sufficient  to  insure  good  preservation. 

Effect  of  Feeding  Pea  Vine  Silage  on  Carotene  and 
Vitamin  Content  of  Milk.  These  milks  were  from 
Holstein  herds  and  averaged  8.0  micrograms  of  caro¬ 
tene  and  10  micrograms  of  vitamin  A  per  gram  of 
butterfat.**  Such  figures  are  unusually  high  for 
Holstein  milks.  However,  the  silage  in  this  case  con¬ 
tained  a  great  deal  of  carotene  and  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  attribute  the  high  potency  of  the  milk  to  the 
carotene  of  the  silage.  While  these  data  are  too  few 
in  number  to  warrant  any  general  conclusion,  they  do 


*  Credit  is  due  D.  M.  Hessted  for  these  analyses. 
•*  These  analyses  were  made  by  F.  K.  Olson. 
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suggest  that  well-made  pea  vine  silage  may  prove  a 
valuable  feeding  material  for  improving  the  quality 
of  winter  milk. 

COMPOSITION  OF  PEA  VINE  SILAGE 

kind  of  Dir  NH-N  Total 


No. 

silage 

Date 

matter 

pH 

3 

% 

%  of 
total N 

Carotene 

gamma/ 

gm 

N 

% 

Protein 

% 

1 

Stack 

2-10-38 

25.7 

4.21 

.354 

12.1 

130 

2.93 

18.3 

2 

Stack 

2-14-38 

28.0 

3.80 

— 

— 

0 

1.60 

10.0 

3 

Stack 

2-14-38 

29.0 

- - 

.235 

9.3 

35 

2.52 

16.7 

4 

Stack 

2-14-38 

29.1 

3.98 

.165 

8.4 

25 

1.97 

12.3 

5 

Stack 

2-14-38 

26.1 

4.09 

.107 

6.5 

6.6 

1.64 

10.3 

6 

Silo 

2-10-38 

26.0 

3.99 

.236 

8.2 

172 

2.87 

17.9 

7 

A.  1.  V 
in  silo 

2-22-38 

23.5 

3.76 

.179 

6.0 

117 

2.97 

18.6 

WORK  OF  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES  OFFICIALS 

IRST  results  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  work  of 
Weights  and  Measures  officials  were  announced 
today  by  Consumers’  Counsel,  D.  E.  Montgomery  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  address  before  the 
28th  National  Conference  on  Weigths  and  Measures  at 
the  Hotel  Washington. 

Lauding  the  work  of  these  “frontline  guardians  of 
consumers’  pocketbooks  and  of  the  honest  merchant”, 
Mr.  Montgomery  reported  on  the  activities  of  “county 
sealers”  in  13  of  California’s  58  counties.  This  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  “sealers”  or  weights  and  measures 
officials  in  California  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
reports  covering  160  offices  throughout  the  country 
which  will  be  made  public  this  fall. 

“California  sealers  surveyed  showed  that  when 
scales  used  mainly  in  weighing  out  foods  were  examined 
for  accuracy  from  1  to  6  out  of  every  10  needed  adjust¬ 
ment.  From  2  to  8  (depending  on  the  county)  of 
scales  used  for  weighing  people  were  inaccurate.  In 
one  county  127  prescription  scales  were  condemned  for 
repair  and  7  were  confiscated  because  they  were  beyond 
repair. 

“Gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  pumps  revealed  inac¬ 
curacies.  In  3  counties,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
gauges  on  these  pumps  were  found  to  be  recording 
inaccurate  quantities. 

“Most  people  take  for  granted  that  quart  milk  bottles 
always  contain  a  full  quart,  but  in  one  county  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  40,000  milk  bottles  were  confiscated  because 
they  short-measured  consumers. 

“Officials  in  another  county  found  35  out  of  250  loads 
of  coal  checked  were  short  weight.  In  the  same  county, 
7,000  packages  of  goods  were  weighed  by  officials,  and 
close  to  a  third  were  short  weight. 

“These  are  a  few  samples  of  the  significant  figures 
which  will  appear  in  our  final  report  on  the  activities 
of  Weights  and  Measures  officials,  showing  the  need  for 
constant  vigilance  by  trusted  public  officers  in  behalf 
both  of  the  honest  dealer  and  the  housewife  who  has 
hard  work  making  her  pennies  stretch  over  basic 
human  needs,”  Mr.  Montgomery  stated. 

Surveying  the  cost  of  the  present  work  of  13  county 
sealers  in  California,  Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  in  no 
case  did  it  amount  to  more  than  10  cents  per  person 


per  year,  and  that  it  cost  this  much  only  in  one  of  the 
smaller  counties  of  the  State.  Lowest  cost  in  any  of 
the  13  counties  was  2  cents.  “In  San  Francisco  City 
and  County,  and  in  Los  Angeles  City  and  County,  the 
average  bill  per  citizen  is  only  3  cents  a  year.  In 
return  for  this  slight  charge,  officials  checked  on  the 
weights  and  measures  used  by  8,500  establishments  in 
the  former  city  and  by  35,000  establishments  in  the 
latter  city. 

“Present  charges  for  this  major  consumer  service  in 
no  sense  are  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done.  In  some  counties  the  job  is  more  difficult  than 
in  others.  Nor  are  they  indicative  of  adequate  support 
for  the  officials. 

“We  are  discovering  many  localities  in  this  country 
where  there  is  little  or  no  weights  and  measures  pro¬ 
tection,  and  great  public  indifference  to  its  importance. 
We  are  also  finding  some  offices  showing  tremendous 
activity  on  very  small  and  inadequate  funds.  One  of 
our  prime  reasons  for  making  this  survey  is  to  impress 
upon  consumers  everywhere  the  dollar-and-cents 
value  to  them  of  Weights  and  Measures  Departments 
with  adequate  equipment,  adequate  financial  backing 
and  a  staff  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  job.” 

Exhibited  at  the  National  Conference  addressed  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  series  of  posters  dramatizing  the 
services  of  Weights  and  Measures,  officials  to  house¬ 
holders. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

June  13 — Nashua,  N.  H.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon 
June  14 — Providence,  R.  I.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  15 — New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  12:30  P.  M. 
June  16 — Fall  River,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  21 — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  National  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  A.  M. 

June  23 — Elyria,  Ohio,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  noon. 

• 

MARY  MILES  FOOD  PRODUCTS  is  the  name  of  a  new  company 
formed  at  No.  7  Steven  Street,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  by 
three  enterprising  sisters.  Miss  Pearl  Clark,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayar  of  Canada,  who  holds 
a  dietician  diploma;  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  dietician  and 
writer  on  culinary  subjects  for  Montreal  newspapei's;  and  Miss 
Doris  Clark,  a  graduate  of  McGill  in  Arts  and  Social  Service,  to 
specialize  in  industrial  personnel  work.  The  plant,  a  cement 
block  building  30x40  feet,  with  inside  walls  enameled  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency  of  lay  out. 
Only  female  help  is  employed.  Initial  operations  are  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  soups,  but  it  is  expected  other  products  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time. 

• 

IMPORTERS  of  Japanese  products  have  received  word  from 
Japan  to  the  effect  that  exports  of  Japanese  tomato  sai'dines  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1938  fell  off  68.7  per  cent  from  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  They  amounted  to  147,- 
077  cases,  against  322,919  cases.  The  Philippine  Islands  were 
the  best  customer. 
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HANSEN 


SANITARY  CAN  WASHER 
and  STERILIZER 


VT^OU  never  have  to  worry  about 
spoilage  caused  by  unclean  cans-— 
when  you  use  a  Hansen  Sanitary  Can 
Washer.  Every  can  is  absolutely  clean, 
hot  and  dry  when  delivered  at  the  fill¬ 
er.  There’s  not  a  chance  for  bacteria 
or  condensed  moisture  to  remain. 


Write  for  complete  information  on  this 
mechanically  driven  washer  that  starts 
and  stops  automatically  with  filler. 
Carries  cans  through  in  a  given  time- 
cans  can't  roll  through  without  being 
cleansed,  or  stopped  by  steam  pressure 
against  can  bottoms.  Never  any  jam¬ 
ming  or  crushing  of  cans.  Easy  to 
operate— -requires  very  little  power-— 
occupies  small  space— assures  long  life 
of  satisfactory  service. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

Cedarburg,  VKis.,  U  S.  A. 


Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


Strap  Iron  Supports 
to  Ceiling. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. 


Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends 
to  Straighten  and  Hold  from 
ides  so  as  to  Prevent 
ling  when  Filler  Stops. 


Waste  Water 
Drain  Pipe. 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
Turned  in  Opposite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Swivel  Drive  Pulley  Bracket 
Allows  Belt  to  Be  Run  in  Any 
Direction  to  Suit  Can  Runways. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Combined  Water  and 
Steam  Space. 


Can  Hooks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Discnarge  to  Filler. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  oj  can 
faces  outward. 


California  Representative : 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  1st  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Del. 


Intermountain  Representative: 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Sec.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


iramcuJiek  YUtek 
PcnWi  Units. . . 


SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek- Waukesha  speed  control  ac¬ 
commodates  crop  conditions  perfectly. 

There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within 
a  range  of  30%  of  the  engine  speed.  Each 
different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  apron  roller  about  one- 

half  revolution  per  minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly  with¬ 
out  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor  will  hold  the  engine  speed 
steady  until  the  crop  condition  requires  a  change. 


INCREASE  EFFICIENCY  AND 
DRASTICALLY  REDUCE  POWER 
COSTS  AT  VINER  STATIONS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

ct  fm  f  u  c  t  in  r  s  af  V'^iMer.v,  V  mer  Feeders,-  Elnsilage  Dtstrihutors  and  Chain  jAdjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


BILL  BEWLEY  SENATOR? — 

William  Bewley,  Treasurer 
and  Manager  of  Bewley 
Brothers  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Middleport,  New 
York,  is  seeking  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for 
State  Senator  in  the 
Forty  -  seventh  District 
comprising  Niagara  and 
Orleans  Counties,  on  a 
platform  of  reduction  in 
taxation  and  a  lowering  of 
the  expenses  of  the  State’s 
government.  Mr.  Bewley 
is  well  known  throughout 
the  canning  industry,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  President  of 
the  Association  of  New 
York  State  Canners,  Inc., 
and  now  a  director  of  the 
National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  many  friends 
will  wish  him  success  in 
his  political  venture.  WILLIAM  BEWLEY 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY’S  George  W.  Cobb,  Jr.,  was  a  runner- 
up  in  the  William  Henry  Beers  Memorial  Trophy  at  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Golf  Club,  Wednesday,  June  8th.  “G.  W.”  carded  an  81, 
which  with  a  13  handicap,  gave  him  a  net  of  68  in  the  event. 
His  score  stood  for  most  of  the  day  despite  the  field  of  110 
contestants.  Finally,  late  in  the  afternoon,  Wallace  J.  Bernache 
of  the  Passaic  County  Country  Club  turned  in  a  card  of  78, 
which  with  his  11  handicap,  netted  67  and  the  trophy. 


A  MANUAL  OF  WELDING  electrode  information  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  by  the  Harnischfeger  Corporation  of  Milwaukee,  which 
includes  spar  tests,  procedure  sheets  and  many  other  informa¬ 
tive  suggestions  to  make  it  a  valuable  reference  book  for  all 
welder  users  and  operators.  Its  information  is  applicable 
whether  the  job  is  welding  Man-Ten  steel.  Chrome  steel.  Stain¬ 
less  steel.  Manganese  steel.  Nickel  Steel,  etc.,  and  in  overhead, 
downhand  or  poor  fit  positions.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  corporation  at  4400  West  National  Avenue,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

• 

PHILLIPS  DELICIOUS  HOUSEWIVES  LEAGUE,  an  enthusiastic  and 
voluntary  organization,  composed  of  typical  American  house¬ 
wives,  who  critically  taste  and  test  Phillips  Delicious  foods  in 
their  own  home  kitchens,  is  being  conducted  by  the  Phillips 
Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland.  The  purpose  behind 
the  League  is  not  merely  to  amass  large  numbers  of  friendly 
testimonials,  but  rather  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  skill,  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  good  practical  home  cooks,  who  know 
best  the  type  of  food  they  prefer  to  serve  to  their  own  families 
and  friends.  For  the  purpose  of  tests  Phillips  canned  foods  are 
from  time  to  time  sent  members  of  the  League,  with  the  request 
that  a  critical  report  of  findings  be  forwarded  to  the  company. 
Already  housewives  in  more  than  forty  States,  representing 
hundreds  of  communities,  are  officially  enrolled.  The  findings  of 
League  members  provide  a  cross  section  of  culinary  art  and 
experience  of  inestimable  value  in  the  development  of  foods  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  family. 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Lincoln  Canning  Company, 
Merrill,  Wisconsin,  George  B.  Shaffer  was  re-elected  President; 

H.  H.  Hineman,  Vice-President;  W.  J.  Riedner,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  H.  P.  Loud,  Superintendent,  and  M.  C.  Sette, 
Fieldman. 

• 

A  120  FOOT  TILE  BLOCK  BUILDING  is  being  added  to  the  New 
Era  Canning  Company’s  plant  at  New  Era,  Michigan,  which 
will  house  new  offices  and  additional  warehouse  space.  Com¬ 
pletion  is  expected  about  August  15th. 

• 

G.  R.  WARD,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Ralph 
Brown,  formerly  in  charge  of  this  concern’s  Mid-West  division, 
have  been  made  Vice-Presidents. 

• 

CHEROKEE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Mason,  Georgia,  plans  a  larger 
plant  at  Haddock,  Georgia,  to  replace  that  now  operated  at 
Bradley. 

• 

A.  GiURLANi  &  BROTHER,  wholesale  dealers  in  olive  oil  and  fancy 
food  products,  have  purchased  a  two-story  building  on  Front 
Street,  near  Washington,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  will 
occupy  it  as  their  place  of  business. 

• 

VAL  VITA  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Fullerton,  California,  is 
installing  new  equipment  to  can  peach,  apricot  and  fruit  nectars. 

• 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  announced  that  printed  copies  of  Simplified 
Practice  Recommendation  R146-38,  Corrugated  and  Solid  Fiber 
Boxes  for  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  are  now  available. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  five  cents 
each.  This  schedule,  which  is  a  revision  of  Simplified  Practice 
Recommendation  R146-33,  is  based  on  arrangement  and  number 
of  cans  in  box  for  the  21  sizes  of  cans  now  standard  in  the 
canning  industry.  Readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  will  find 
this  data  in  their  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

• 

BACK  TO  CHICAGO  for  the  1939  National  Convention  is  the 
decision  of  the  Convention  Location  Committee.  The  week 
beginning  January  22nd  will  be  the  general  convention  week. 
National  Canners  Association  and  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  will  establish  headquarters  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel;  National  Food  Brokers  Association  will  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  January  21st  and  22nd,  with  the  Palmer  House  as  head¬ 
quarters;  National  Wholesale  Grocers  will  establish  at  the 
Congress  Hotel.  Secretaries  of  these  associations  are  request¬ 
ing  that  reservations  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
lessen  the  big  task  of  assigning  rooms. 

• 

LOUIS  JOHANN  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Collinsville,  Illinois,  has 
recently  installed  some  new  equipment  to  take  care  of  their 

packs  of  tomatoes  and  green  beans.  An  addition  to  the  plant 

has  been  made  and  four  new  retorts,  a  labeling  machine  and 
some  nickel  tanks  installed.  More  equipment  to  pack  hominy 
and  other  dry  pack  products  will  be  added. 

DURAND  HART,  for  years  associated  with  the  food  brokerage 
business  at  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  made  sales 

manager  for  the  Clear  Lake  Cannery,  Inc.,  operated  in  Lake 

County.  • 


CANNERS’ 

RUBBER  APRONS 
RUBBER  GLOVES 
RUBBER  BOOTS 
OILED  APRONS 

Exceptional  qualities  and  decided¬ 
ly  the  lowest  prices  in  the  industry. 
Please  have  us  send  1938  samples 
and  prices. 

Home  of  the  Amber  Translucent  Gloves. 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 

YORK  ST.  east  of  Front,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Branches:  St.  Louis  ★  San  Francisco  ★  Los  Angeles  ★  Seattle 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
Afield  hampers  in  the  world. 


RIVERSIDE 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO.  N.C. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOIM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  1  N  lA 


the  new  TAPER  TIP  ,  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  oF  the  ear, 
savins  much  goocl  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimmins. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminatins  dossing  oF  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

'‘The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  7,  1938 — (One  of  the  largest  Canning 
Corporations).  Acreage  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

EASTON,  MD.,  June  2,  1938 — Our  crop  about  40  per  cent  of 
normal;  nearly  through. 

GAITHERSBURG,  MD.,  June  6,  1938 — Yield  60  per  cent  of  normal. 
Quality  excellent. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  3,  1938 — Pack  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1938 — To  date  our  crop  in  this  section 
is  normal.  Growing  conditions  have  been  good  to  date  but  there 
is  some  evidence  of  aphis,  which  may  cause  us  considerable 
trouble  before  the  season  is  over. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  8,  1938 — Our  earlier  plantings  were 
severely  damaged  by  the  freeze  of  May  11th.  These  plantings 
will  produce  a  very  small  yield  and  due  to  the  cold,  rainy 
weather  our  pack  will  be  short  of  normal,  although  we  would 
not  care  to  hazard  a  percentage  at  this  time. 

APPLETON,  wis.,  June  6,  1938 — At  the  present  time  our  crop 
is  looking  good.  There  has  been  some  frost  damage  which  is 
hard  to  estimate  at  this  time.  There  are  a  few  lice,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  dusting.  Our  crop  is  not  far  enough  along 
to  estimate  the  prospective  yield.  Have  had  plenty  of  moisture 
and  what  we  need  more  of  from  now  on  is  sunshine. 

BEANS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  3,  1938 — Stringbeans:  Think  final 
acreage  in  Michigan  will  be  somewhat  reduced.  Conditions  for 
planting  are  good. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  6,  1938 — Acreage  is  normal.  Prospects 
are  above  normal.  Will  be  canning  in  two  weeks. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1938 — Stringbeans:  The  early  plant¬ 
ings  were  put  in  under  very  favorable  conditions  and  all  report 
that  everything  indicates  a  good  stand.  No  serious  trouble  with 
magots. 

CORN 

CHICAGO,  ILL,,  June  7,  1938 — Have  just  about  finished  planting. 
HOPE,  IND.,  June  1,  1938 — Sugar:  1938  acreage  cut  25  per  cent. 
Planting  two  weeks  later  than  normal;  about  15  per  cent  planted 
and  up.  Too  wet  to  plant  at  present.  Not  too  late  for  normal 
crop  if  weather  conditions  change  soon. 

EASTON,  MD.,  June  2,  1938 — Rains  have  delayed  our  late  plant¬ 
ing;  just  finishing. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  3,  1938 — Early  and  late  plantings  fine  but  our 
two  middle  plantings  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  insects. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1938 — Sweet:  Some  plantings  have 
been  delayed  due  to  a  little  too  much  rain.  However,  believe 
that  the  intended  acreage  will  be  planted. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  8,  1938 — Planting  quite  late  due  to  rainy 
weather.  Planting  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  last 
year.  It  has  been  too  wet  to  cultivate  earlier  plantings  and 
weeds  completely  cover  the  fields.  It  is  not  too  late  for  corn, 
however,  and  some  dry  weather,  so  that  work  can  be  done  in 
the  fields,  would  give  us  an  average  prospect. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  June  6,  1938 — Sweet:  Have  just  finished  planting. 
The  first  planting  is  not  a  very  good  set.  Too  much  rain  and 
cold  weather.  Have  to  plant  some  fields  over.  Have  sold  all 
of  goods  canned  in  1937. 


TOMATOES 

WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIF.,  May  31,  1938 — We  have  contracted  for 
40  per  cent  increase  over  last  year’s  acreage.  Plants  are  all 
set  and  are  in  good  condition.  Expect  a  normal  yield. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  7,  1938 — Acerage  100  per  cent  of  normal. 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  1,  1938 — Contracted  acreage  10  per  cent 
below  normal ;  uncontracted  acreage  about  normal.  Too  wet  but 
conditions  about  normal  for  time  of  year.  Also  too  cool  for 
proper  growth  of  any  crops. 

MOORESVILLE,  IND.,  June  2,  1938 — 25  per  cent  reduction  in 
acreage  and  only  about  half  of  that  set  due  to  two  weeks  of 
almost  continual  rainfall.  Farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  ground  and  many  are  getting  discouraged.  Looks 
now  as  though  some  of  them  will  put  their  ground  in  some¬ 
thing  else,  which  will  make  a  very  short  crop  in  this  section. 

PAOLi,  IND.,  June  3,  1938 — To  date  we  have  had  ideal  weather 
for  setting  plants  and  we  believe  that  all  of  our  acreage  will  be 
put  out  in  good  shape.  Growers  are  reporting  practically  no 
loss  in  setting.  After  several  years  of  small  acreage,  limited  by 
drought  effects,  we  are  again  back  to  normal.  This  year  we 
will  have  approximately  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  1937  acreage. 

VIENNA,  IND.,  June  9,  1938 — Weather  favorable.  Normal 
acreage  will  be  planted  in  this  section. 

PRICE,  MD.,  June  3,  1938 — Our  contracted  acreage  is  all  planted 
at  this  time,  but  have  not  been  able  to  make  an  examination; 
fai'mers  report  cut  worm  injury. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  6,  1938 — Our  aci'eage  is  90  per  cent  of 
last  year.  Acreage  is  now  well  set  and  they  are  doing  well. 
Prospects  are  for  a  normal  crop. 

RURAL  H.4LL,  N.  c.,  June  1,  1938 — Acreage  100  per  cent  of 
normal,  or  above. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  June  8,  1938 — Will  wind  up  our  planting  opera¬ 
tions  about  ten  days  late.  Planting  was  a  long,  drawn  out  affair 
due  to  freeze  of  May  11th,  and  almost  continued  rainy  weather 
since. 

LUCKY,  PA.,  June  6,  1938 — Just  planting.  Plants  are  fine. 
Have  only  50  acres  this  year. 

FRUIT 

ONTARIO,  CALIF.,  June  3,  1938 — Oranges:  Crop  in  California 
this  year,  we  would  say,  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  and  the  fruit  is  of  unusually  fine  quality.  Most  of  the 
reports  are  that  pack-outs  of  the  current  Valencia  oranges  are 
running  96  per  cent  to  98  per  cent  Sunkist,  which  means  that 
almost  all  the  fruit  is  of  first  quality. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  3,  1938 — Red  Pitted  Cherries:  Esti¬ 
mate  crop  at  possibly  one-third  of  last  year.  Understand  New 
York  estimated  55  per  cent;  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  half; 
Southern  Michigan,  25  per  cent;  Centi’al  Michigan,  half;  Ohio, 
5  to  10  per  cent.  Total  United  States  not  over  two-thirds  of  last 
year. 

Strawberries  and  Red  Raspberries:  So  far  crops  look  normal 
here.  No  winter  damage. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  June  6,  1938 — Blackberries:  Prospects  for  a 
crop  are  good. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 
ADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


"It  ha*  everything  with  half  the  part*" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturer* 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calii.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  ... 

At  all  times  ... 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


A  Iways  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


WE 

CREATE 

AND 

DEVELOPE 
SPECIAL 
LABELS 
FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


ARTISTIC 

COLOR 

PRINTING 

VARNISHED 

AND 

EMBOSSED 

LABELS 
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LOOK  TO  YOUR  BROKERS 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


WITH  crops  ready  for  canning  in  many  sections, 
it  is  the  time  now  to  finally  look  over  your 
brokerage  list,  and  determine  whether  or  not 
your  representatives  are  those  you  will  want  to  have 
carry  on  for  you  during  the  year.  The  most  of  you 
will  be  busy  with  final  arrangements  for  your  pack, 
you  will  scarcely  want  to  spare  any  time  away  from 
your  plants,  but  you  ought  to  be  concerned  over  your 
representation  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me  last  week 
while  overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  broker, 
selling  a  line  of  canned  foods  just  now  at  the  point  of 
widely  increased  distribution,  and  the  manager  of  a 
co-operative  group  ready  to  push  the  line  to  the  nth 
degree. 

Competitors  have  been  active  in  selling  goods  in 
rather  small  quantities  to  the  retail  trade  in  order  to 
keep  retail  stocks  balanced.  Considerable  adertising 
has  been  done  locally  on  other  lines  which  already 
enjoy  widespread  consumer  acceptance  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  manager  asked  the  broker  if  he  would  take 
pains  to  have  his  two  retail  salesmen  carry  stocks  in 
their  cars,  in  order  they  might  lose  no  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  their  lines  in  stores  where  they 
had  not  been  carried.  He  also  requested  that  case  lots 
be  broken  in  order  to  get  the  line  more  quickly 
introduced  among  the  greatest  number  of  retail 
customers.  Now  mind  you,  all  this  was  asked  in, a 
market  where  the  lines  in  question  have  not  been  sold 
in  large  amounts,  and  where  competitors  are  already 
well  entrenched  on  the  retail  trade  and  on  the  pantry 
shelves  as  well. 

Quite  to  my  surprise  the  broker  was  not  willing  to 
agree  to  either  suggestion.  When  at  the  point  where 
the  distributor  was  putting  on  more  pressure  than 
ever  he  apparently  became  anxious  to  justify  the 
employment  of  an  extra  retail  man  and  attempted  to 
do  this  by  the  showing  of  volume  orders  from  the 
retail  trade.  His  mind  was  filled  with  “high  spotting” 
sales  ideas,  in  order  that  the  principals  in  the  case 
would  feel  their  sales  at  retail  were  large  enough  to 
justify  their  expense,  little  or  no  thought  was  given 
by  the  representative  to  the  sound  building  of  dealer 
acceptance  and  distribution  among  retailers  to  a  point 
where  all  members  of  the  co-operating  group  were 
handling  the  line. 

Competition  among  retail  distributors  of  foods  is 
rapidly  changing,  retail  groups,  too,  must  change  their 
methods.  In  keeping  with  this  new  trend  canners  will 


have  to  adapt  their  ideas  of  wholesaler  sales’  support 
to  conform  with  conditions  as  they  are  at  present. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  case,  every  canner  should  be 
as  certain  as  possible  that  his  brokers  are  in  step  with 
the  times. 

You  may  be  worried  about  the  successful  operation 
of  some  new  machinery  in  your  plants,  but  you  had 
better  be  much  more  concerned  over  the  attitude  of 
your  representatives  toward  your  lines  and  the  trade  in 
their  territories.  Time  has  marched  on  during  the 
period  you  have  been  represented  by  the  majority  of 
your  field  force  and  some  of  them  are  not  the  outstand¬ 
ing  go  getters  they  used  to  be.  Some  have  become 
more  successful  than  others;  they  have  acquired  a  roll 
of  fat  about  the  mid  riff,  a  golf  score  in  the  low  eighties 
and  they  are  not  the  business  builders  they  were  four 
or  five  years  ago.  Others  are  on  their  way  up  the 
ladder  of  financial  independence  in  the  brokerage  trade 
and  are  taking  business  away  from  their  competitors. 
You  can  not  afford  to  be  represented  by  men  whose 
minds  are  not  open  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas 
used  by  others  in  the  rapid  building  of  substantial  sales. 

As  much  as  you  may  dislike  the  thought,  you  ought 
to  sit  down  in  your  office  and  carefully  analize  your 
brokerage  representation.  The  years  a  man  has  repre¬ 
sented  you  are  no  indication  of  his  worth  to  you  at 
present  as  a  representative.  Some  of  your  best  brokers 
are  those  who  have  been  selling  your  line  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  true,  while  in  other  cases  you  know  if  you 
are  honest  with  yourself  that  you  ought  to  make  a 
change  of  brokers  in  certain  markets,  if  you  are  to 
get  in  them  the  competent  representation  you  need. 
The  idea  of  parting  from  old  friends  is  not  pleasant. 
You  hesitate  about  making  changes  but  next  fall  when 
your  warehouse  stocks  are  heavy,  and  you  will  be 
compelled  to  move  them  at  a  sacrifice  while  others  are 
sold  up,  you  will  wish  you  had  been  getting  a  little 
more  constructive,  and  more  effective,  selling  in 
several  markets. 

After  all,  your  business  is  yours  to  direct  along 
lines  you  feel,  after  careful  consideration,  will  help 
you  attain  goals  you  have  set.  When  a  representative 
fails  to  keep  step  with  your  progress,  when  a  broker 
sets  his  mind  and  actions  against  some  plan  of  sales 
action  you  have  decided  upon,  it’s  time  to  make  a 
quick  change  or  lose  the  full  effect  of  the  plan  you  are 
following  in  getting  wider  distribution. 

If  you  are  the  average  canner  selling  your  own  line 
through  your  own  sales  efforts ;  if  you  are  the  respon- 
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sible  party  when  decisions  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
changes  in  field  personnel,  right  now  as  you  read  this 
article  you  should  be  willing  to  admit  that  your  broker¬ 
age  representation  might  be  strengthened  in  one  or  two 
places  at  least.  The  trouble  with  making  these  changes 
is  that  you  are  too  busy  right  now  in  your  plant  to 
take  the  time  to  make  them.  Well,  you  only  think  you 
are  too  busy,  if  you  cannot  get  away  to  make  them,  or 
else  you  are  poorly  organized  in  your  plant  operations. 
You  may  make  an  excellent  pack,  but  if  it  stays  out  of 
profitable  distribution  you  might  as  well  leave  the  crops 
in  the  fields,  as  far  as  net  profits  are  concerned. 

If  you  really  are  in  such  a  position  you  feel  you 
can’t  spare  a  great  deal  of  time  away  from  your  plant, 
decide  on  one  market  at  least  in  which  you  ought  to 
be  better  represented.  Arrange  things  at  home  to 
the  best  advantage  possible  and  visit  that  market  at 
once.  Look  over  the  field  of  available  representatives 
and  appoint  one  in  the  place  of  the  broker  who  for  some 
time  has  been  doing  only  fairly  well  with  your  line. 
If  you  have  no  concrete  ideas  as  to  whom  you  may 
appoint,  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  or  some  broker  in  a  nearby  mar¬ 
ket  who  is  vitally  interested  in  your  line  at  present. 
Ask  the  suggestions  of  these  men  and  then  act  on  them. 

By  this  time  you  should  have  sound  opinions  in 
connection  with  the  type  of  broker  best  fitted  to  handle 
your  line  successfully.  You  are  probably  either  selling 
your  goods  principally  through  canned  foods  brokers 
or  specialty  brokers.  Each  type  usually  gets  over  into 
the  other  field  of  distribution  just  enough  to  complete 
his  lines  and  representation  but  all  are  of  one  type  or 
the  other.  Comparisons  of  each  type  with  the  other, 
as  far  as  effectiveness  may  be  concerned,  are  not 
possible  according  to  any  set  rule  that  will  always 
work,  but  your  experience  will  offer  you  a  valuable 
guide  here.  If  your  line  is  handled  generally  by  canned 
foods  brokers,  secure  another  of  this  type  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  where  you  want  to  make  a  change.  If  specialty 
brokers  offer  you  the  most  constructive  sales  ideas,  if 
you  have  confidence  in  them  and  like  to  work  with 
them,  get  one  in  the  market  where  you  want  to  increase 
sales.  After  all,  a  great  deal  depends  on  your  line  and 
its  nature,  if  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  as  one 
possessing  outstanding  quality.  If  it  is  out  of  competi¬ 
tive  price  range,  the  chances  are  you  will  do  best 
by  securing  a  broker  who  is  trained  in  specialty  selling. 

And  finally,  after  you  have  secured  this  new  broker 
or  two  for  which  you  have  been  looking,  go  with  him 
and  get  acquainted  with  the  distributors  you  have  been 
anxious  to  secure  or  with  whom  you  have  been  work¬ 
ing.  Listen  carefully  to  their  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  you  ought  to  operate  in  their  markets,  and  go  as 
far  as  you  can  in  meeting  with  their  ideas.  What¬ 
ever  you  may  do,  don’t  let  the  ideas  of  an  old  time 
representative  anxious  for  volume  interfere  with  con¬ 
structive  plans  you  may  have  worked  out  for  the 
development  of  your  business.  Times  change,  you 
must  change  with  them,  even  if  it  means  parting 
company  with  those  with  whom  you  may  have  worked 
for  some  time.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase 
as  you  do. 


#  Mail  coupon  today 
for  your  copy  of  the 
A-B  General  Catalog 
No.  120. 


We  are  exclusive  Eastern  Distributors  for  the  A-B 
line  of  "California  Type"  Canning  Equipment  for 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


mm 


Sprague-Se/ls  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Send  us  the  A-B  General  Catalog  No.  120.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  "California  Type"  machines. 


(Name)  . 

(Address)  .  .\-n-102-T 
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June  13,  1938 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


GENERAL  FOODS  EXPANDS 

ISREGARDING  current  economic  conditions,  and 
voicing  faith  in  the  country’s  future,  Clarence 
Francis,  president  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
started  construction  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  this  week  of 
the  world’s  largest  coffee  plant. 

The  project,  which  includes  five  structures  to  contain 
400,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  landscaping,  deep¬ 
water  pier,  and  scientific  laboratories,  was  begun  today 
by  Mr.  Francis  and  New  Jersey  officials  at  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  on  a  ten-acre  site  on  the  North 
River  waterfront. 

FREIGHT  RATE  WITHDRAWALS 

EGIONAL  rate  committees  of  the  railroads  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  withdrawals  of  some  specific  com¬ 
modity  rates,  W.  H.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  service  committee  of  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  reports  in  a  special 
bulletin. 

“During  the  last  five  years,”  Mr.  Fox  says,  “many 
carload  and  less  carload  rates  have  been  published  by 
rail  carriers  on  general  food  products  to  meet  motor 
truck  competition.  These  rates  at  present  in  effect  are, 
generally  speaking,  from  10  to  15  per  cent  below  the 
regular  class  rates  which  otherwise  would  become 
effective  if  these  rates  are  withdrawn. 

“In  establishing  these  rates  the  carriers  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  urgent  need  which  prevailed  for  a  lower  level 
of  freight  rates  on  food  products.  However,  rather 
than  reduce  the  general  freight  rate  level,  they  author¬ 
ized  the  publication  of  specific  commodity  truck- 
compelled  rates. 

“Without  the  usual  procedure  of  public  hearings, 
various  regional  rate  committees  of  the  railroads 
throughout  the  country  are  now  considering  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  specific  commodity  rates.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  committees  have  already  authorized  the 
withdrawal  of  such  rates. 

“One  of  these  is  the  Southwestern  Tariff  Bureau,  St. 
Louis,  to  which,  generally  speaking,  railroads  operating 
in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  etc.,  are  members.  The 
rate  committee  of  this  Bureau  without  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  authorized  the  withdrawal  of  these  rates  on  dessert 
preparations,  beverage  preparations,  table  sauces,  and 
juices,  effective  June  30. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  bureaus  are  consider¬ 
ing  taking  similiar  action  without  notification  to  the 
public,  we  are  transmitting  this  information  to  keep 
you  posted.  In  this  connection,  it  is  advisable  to  bear 


in  mind  that  there  was  a  decline  in  wholesale  food 
prices  of  15.9  per  cent  in  April,  1938,  as  compared  with 
1937.  Of  all  the  commodities  shipped,  this  was  the 
greatest  decline  with  the  single  exception  of  textile 
products,  which  declined  16.3  per  cent.” 

CHAIN  PROPAGANDA 

OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  the  corporate  food 
chains  are  facing  a  death  battle  in  the  case  of  the  Patman 
Federal  chain  tax  proposal,  and  have  much  to  say  themselves 
regarding  the  authenticity  of  many  statements  by  chain  op¬ 
ponents,  the  “propaganda”  of  the  corporate  systems  is  still 
arousing  the  ire  of  retail  grocers. 

The  Texas  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  in  commenting  on  this 
subject,  says:  “The  propaganda  drive  of  the  corporate  food 
chains,  spurred  by  the  menace  of  the  proposed  national  chain 
store  tax,  grows  larger  and  more  intense  each  day.  At  every 
opportunity  the  chains  are  telling  the  public  that  they  are  better 
merchandisers  than  is  the  independent  grocer;  that  they  help 
the  farmer  by  disposing  of  his  surpluses  in  special  campaigns; 
that  they  operate  more  efficiently  and  at  lower  overhead.  In 
fact,  they  make  almost  any  statement  that  will  place  them  in  a 
favorable  light,  too  often  with  slight  regard  for  fact. 

“If  the  chains  are  better  merchandisers  and  save  money 
through  their  efficient  operations  what  could  be  the  explanation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census  report  that  the  average  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  individual  food  stores  is  22.9  per  cent,  while  the  figure 
for  the  chain  is  24.9  per  cent? 

“If  the  chains  are  earnestly  trying  to  aid  the  farmers,  why 
did  the  Louisiana  Farmers’  Protective  Union  recently  bar  buyers 
for  A.  &  P.  Stores  and  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co.  on 
the  charges  that  they  were  using  Louisiana  strawberries  as 
loss-leaders  and  depressing  prices?  Why  is  it  that  some  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders  have  come  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  cam¬ 
paigns  to  sell  surpluses?  Prices  are  not  depressed  and  the 
farmer’s  revenue  cut  by  the  independents.  But  you  can  find  ex¬ 
amples  on  every  side  of  such  chain  activity. 

“The  chains  are  also  telling  the  consumer  ‘We  are  your  friends. 
We  bring  you  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.’ 
They  fail  to  explain  facts  unearthed  by  Congressman  Patman 
during  his  hearings  that  preceded  the  Robinson-Patman  Act, 
that  showed  prices  in  towns  where  chains  controlled  the  majority 
of  distribution  are  higher  than  prices  in  towns  where  indepen¬ 
dents  did  the  major  portion  of  the  business. 

“When  prices  in  chain  stores  drop  in  any  particular  area, 
there’s  a  reason,  and  it’s  not  the  love  of  the  chains  for  the 
public.  The  chains  have  only  love  for  themselves,  and  they  do 
not  allow  that  to  spread  even  through  their  own  organizations  to 
the  point  of  paying  decent  salaries  to  their  employees.  When  a 
chain  cuts  prices,  it  has  only  one  of  two  thoughts:  Eliminate 
competition,  leaving  the  field  clear  to  set  prices  where  the  chain 
wants  them;  or,  ‘cut  prices  and  impress  the  public  in  a  hurry 
because  it  is  getting  on  to  our  game  and  State  Legislatures  are 
beginning  to  curtail  our  activities.’ 

“Although  they  are  on  such  shaky  ground,  the  chains  never 
miss  an  opportunity.  It  is  up  to  the  independents,  with  their 
arguments  of  community  support  and  interest,  opportunity  of 
the  future  for  youth,  expenditure  of  money  at  home  instead  of 
in  a  chain  headquarters,  and  real  service,  to  do  more  talking. 
Take  a  tip  from  the  chains.  You  have  the  facts  to  support  you.” 
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BRITAIN  AND  CANNED  FOODS 

REAT  BRITAIN  is  just  discovering  home  economics,  while 
America  leads  the  world  in  this  field,  according  to  Janet 
Bond,  head  of  the  Canned  Foods  Advisory  Bureau  of  Great 
Britain,  who  has  just  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  our 
developments  in  the  field. 

There  has  been  a  sensational  boom  in  the  British  production 
of  canned  foods  since  about  1930,  the  present  output  being  some 
thirty  times  as  large  as  it  was  eight  years  ago,  according  to 
Miss  Bond.  Among  the  causes,  she  lists  the  emancipation  of 
the  British  housewife  in  the  twenty  years  since  the  World  War, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  servant  problem  for  the  first  time  in 
the  country’s  history. 

“But  canned  food  is  still  largely  an  emergency  item  to  Great 
Britain’s  11,000,000  housewives.  More  than  one-half  of  our 
canned  products  are  ready-made  dishes  such  as  meat  rolls,  Irish 
stew,  curried  lamb,  and  various  hot  pots.  The  housewife  uses 
these  when  she  lacks  time  or  inclination  to  prepare  a  meal  in 
the  kitchen,”  says  Miss  Bond. 

“We  are  just  beginning  to  use  canned  foods  as  ingredients  of 
home-cooked  dishes.  British  women  still  do  not  appreciate  the 
economy  and  the  uniform,  high  quality  of  canned  foods  as 
materials  for  their  own  preparation  of  meals. 

“But  canned  staples  are  gaining  in  popularity.  Our  largest 
canned  item  is  dried,  soaked  peas.  There  is  also  a  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned,  cooked  celery  hearts,  and  of  diced,  or  small, 
whole  carrots.  Stringless  beans  are  popular.  Fruit  juices  are 
used  as  beverages,  for  refreshment,  rather  than  as  an  article 
of  diet. 

“We  can  but  little  fish,  mostly  herrings,  although  this  should 
be  a  lucrative  field.  Even  though  the  British  Isles  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fishing  waters,  inadequate  distribution  facilities 


make  it  difficult  to  get  fresh  fish  in  many  towns  which  are  only 
twenty-five  or  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.” 

Miss  Bond  is  in  the  United  States  to  study  home  economics 
theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  methods  of  consumer  education 
in  allied  fields,  particularly  through  motion  picture  films.  A 
start  has  already  been  made  in  England  with  films,  she  notes, 
the  great  cooperative  stores  association  having  prepared  a  film 
to  promote  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  by  its  members. 

She  will  visit  a  number  of  American  cities,  including  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Pittsburgh,  and  will  attend  the  convention  of  the 
Home  Economics  Association  of  America  at  Chicago  on  June  28. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE  PACK 

HE  cranberry  sauce  pack  in  1937  totaled  1,689,586 
cases  as  compared  with  1,108,670  cases  in  1936, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Association’s 
Division  of  statistics.  The  pack  in  the  various  can  sizes 


was  as  follows: 

Cans 

1936 

1937 

Can  Size 

Per  Case 

Cases 

Cases 

7  oz . 

.  48 

38,702 

1,805 

No.  1  . 

.  48 

10,208 

No.  300  . 

.  24 

943,996 

1,502,447 

No.  2  . 

.  24 

21,048 

20,744 

No.  10  . 

.  6 

62,762 

72,834 

Miscellaneous  . 

70,656 

53,054 

Total  . 

1,108,670 

1,689,586 

The  7-oz.  can  reported  above  is  the  211  x  206. 
Included  in  the  “Miscellaneous”  item  for  1937  are 
11,217  cases  packed  in  glass. 


DESIGMED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  unilortn  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  For  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


ROBINS 

CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  Baltimore.  Md 

Im  (Manufacturers  of  Cannins  Equipment) 


"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Largest  Package  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  2  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agi¬ 
tated  Vacuum  Pans:  1  50  gal.,  1  100  gal.,  unused.  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS:  Copper  and  aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum 
Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  Millions  now  ready.  Special 
wholesale  prices.  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants  75c  thousand; 
50,000,  $30.00;  100,000,  $50.00.  Tomato  plants  $1.00  thousand; 
100,000,  $75.00.  Sweet  potato  plants  $1.00  thousand  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  well  packed,  good  delivery 
guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  35  bushels  Asgrow  Green  Pod  Stringless 
Bean  Seed.  Grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  The 
Torsch  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  125  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker  for 
No.  2V2  and.  No.  3  cans;  1  Ayars  Exhauster  with  double  hung 
chain  for  all  size  cans  including  No.  lO’s;  1  Sturtevant  Blower 
with  engine;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2306 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Wisconsin  Washers,  1  Monitor  Bean  Grader, 
1  Hansen  Hand  Packed  Filler,  1  Monitor  Blancher,  Berlin 
Rotary  Washer,  Shaker  Rod  Washer,  1  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean 
Snipper,  Chisholm-Ryder  Pregraders,  Bean  Cutter,  Sprague  and 
Berlin  Retorts,  Sprague  and  Berlin  16”  Bucket  Elevators. 
Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  TURnfiriEiDi  Westminster. Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  now  ready.  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Johnbaer  and  Bonnybest.  We  use 
Certified  Treated  Seeds,  grown  on  new  land.  Can  ship  by  ex¬ 
press  or  delivery  by  truck.  Have  also  ready  plenty  sweet 
potato,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  other  plants.  Wire,  phone  or 
write  for  samples  and  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  J.  P.  Councill 
Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS->’VINER  FEEDERS 


founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCDTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 

Don’t  ever  try  to  fool  your  mother,  boys,  it  can’t  be 
done.  Remember  the  young  man  who  pawned  his  nice 
suit  of  clothes  and  didn’t  want  his  mother  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ?  He  finally  redeemed  them  and  brought 
them  home  in  a  suitcase.  While  he  was  busy  in  his 
room,  his  mother,  in  the  parlor,  started  to  unpack  the 
suitcase.  She  found  a  pawn  ticket  on  the  coat,  and 
called : 

“John,  what  is  this  tag  on  your  coat?” 

John  lost  very  little  time  in  calling  back:  “Oh,  I 
was  at  a  dance  last  night,  mother,  and  checked  my 
coat.” 

A  moment  later  mother  came  across  the  trousers, 
tagged  in  the  same  way.  With  a  puzzled  tone  she 
asked :  “John  what  kind  of  a  dance  was  that  ?” 

Sam,  who  works  at  the  wash  rack,  was  talking  to  his 
girl :  “Liza,  did  you  wear  dem  flowahs  ah  sent  you  de 
odder  night,  gal?” 

Liza:  Yez,  Sam,  ah  didn’t  wear  nothing  else  but. 

Sam :  Doggone,  Liza,  you  musta  near  froze ! 

They  laughed  when  I  sat  down  to  play  the  modern¬ 
istic  piano.  How  the  devil  was  I  to  know  it  was  only 
a  bookcase? 


“How  much  are  seats,  mister?”  Joe  the  service 
station  attendent,  asked  at  the  ticket  window. 

“Front  seats,  one  dollar,  rear  seats  75c,  program 
25c,  sir,”  answered  the  man. 

“All  right,”  said  Joe,  “I’ll  sit  on  a  program.” 


“It  ain’t  sanitary,”  protested  the  traveler,  to  have 
your  house  built  over  the  hog  pen  that  way.” 

“Well,  I  dunno,”  replied  the  native,  “we  ain’t  lost  a 
hog  in  more’n  five  years.” 

The  old-fashioned  Model  “T”  P’ord  drew  up  to  the 
tollgate  and  the  gatekeeper  came  out.  “50  cents”  he 
cried. 

“Sold,”  replied  the  driver,  as  he  started  to  open  the 
door  and  get  out. 

A  number  of  little  girls  were  boasting  of  the  rank  of 
their  respective  families.  They  had  passed  from  clothes 
to  personal  appearance,  then  to  interior  furnishings,  and 
finally  came  to  paternal  dignity.  The  minister’s  little 
girl  boasted: 

“Every  package  that  comes  for  my  papa  is  marked 
D.D.” 

“And  every  package  that  comes  for  my  papa  is 
marked  M.D.,”  retorted  the  daughter  of  the  physician. 

Then  followed  a  look  of  contempt  from  the  youngest 
of  the  party.  “Huh,”  she  exclaimed,  “every  package 
that  comes  to  our  house  is  marked  C.O.D.” 
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There  are  quite  a  few  packers  who  have  said  to  Perhaps  you,  too,  would  like  to  enjoy  the  kind  of 
us:  “We  like  the  way  you  do  business^.  Their  service  you  get  from  CROWN.  Talk  it  over 
experience  has  shown  them  that  dealing  with  with  one  of  our  representatives.  To  do  so  involves 
CROWN  means  more  than  simply  good  cans  and  obligation, 
good  service  .  .  .  that  CROWN’S  attitude  to¬ 
ward  its  customers  is  marked  by  a  sincere  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  cooperation. 

Such  comments  are  more  than  gratifying.  They  CROWN  CAN  COMPANY  •  PHILAOELPHIA,  PA. 
prove  to  us  that  our  methods  and  policies  are  $T.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON 

fulfilling  a  long  felt  need  in  the  industry.  Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Gmpany 


Packers''  Cans  for  1938  sedd  /.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and  other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Peas  Disappoint  the  Kickers  —  Export  Opportunity  —  Index 
Higher  on  Other  Grocery  Products — Senseless  Price  Variations. 

Experience  —  Earlier  in  the  year  when  the 
kickers,  and  those  who  like  to  “grouch”,  were  look¬ 
ing  for  “causes”,  they  waxed  warm  about  the  fact 
that  the  Atlantic  States’,  generally  termed  “southern”, 
pea  canners  had  not  cut  their  acreages,  as  they — the 
wiseacres — said  they  should  have  done,  in  face  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  prices,  and  the  predicted  heavy 
carry-over  of  canned  peas.  And  now  we  find  that  one 
large  block  of  these  canners  has  finished  pea  canning 
and  has  been  able  to  get  but  50  per  cent  of  a  normal 
pea  pack — some  but  25  per  cent — and  that  the  entire 
clique  will  fall  far  short  of  normal ;  and,  what  is  very 
much  more,  that  they  have  improved  the  quality  far 
and  above  anything  heretofore  produced  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  kicks  came  mainly  from  the  pea  canners  of 
the  north  and  west,  and  now  the  problem  has  been 
laid  in  their  laps.  Let’s  see  what  they  do  with  it,  as 
they  go  into  their  pea  canning.  At  best  this  southern 
pea  canning  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
output,  any  year ;  now  it  is  tiny,  and  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  out  of  the  way — off  the  market — before  the 
big  producers  begin  operations  in  a  serious  way. 

If  the  kickers  “knew  their  onions”,  they  would 
realize  that  these  original,  and  oldest  canners  of  all  the 
products  they  pack,  operate  very  uniformly  year  in  and 
year  out.  When  we  used  to  ask  the  late  Geo.  Numsen, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  beloved  canners,  about  acre¬ 
age,  etc.,  his  invariable  reply  was:  “Oh,  we  have  con¬ 
tracted  about  the  same  amount  of  acreage  as  usual, 
and  intend  to  produce  our  normal  output.  We  do  not 
change  from  year  to  year,  as  we  know  from  experience 
about  how  many  cases  we  need  to  care  for  our  trade, 
and  it  usually  averages  up.”  And  that  is  custom  over 
here.  So  it  is  the  newcomers,  as  these  old,  original 
canners  consider  all  other  canners,  who  do  the  speculat¬ 
ing;  who  rush  up  great  over-packs,  and  produce  the 
surplusages.  In  other  words,  the  heavy  carry-overs  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  these  old  canners,  though  they  do 
suffer  heavily  in  the  price  market  because  of  the 
others’  gambling.  And  there  may  be  a  lesson  here, 
taken  from  the  wisdom  of  experience.  The  north¬ 
western  pea  canners  are  coming  to  see  this. 

CROPS — Thanks  to  our  faithful  readers  you  have 
very  full,  and  very  valuable  insights  into  crop  condi¬ 
tions,  over  a  wide  territory,  in  our  Crop  Reports,  and 
no  need  to  repeat  here. 

EXPORTS — ^We  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  of  our  crops,  because  today  all  Europe 


faces  famine  from  loss  of  food  crops,  and  this  extends 
down  into  Australia  and  nearby  countries.  If  we  but 
had  the  sort  of  canned  foods  that  these  people  would 
use,  a  tremendous  export  market  is  easily  possible. 
The  U.  S.  A. — and  Canada — want  fine  appearance  and 
high  quality  in  their  canned  foods ;  Europe  wants  food, 
and  plenty  of  it  in  the  cans:  Tomatoes  must  be  solid 
packed  tomato  meat;  peas,  solid  packed,  without  the 
brine,  which  they  figure  they  can  add  if  they  want  it. 
Green  beans  similarly  solid  packed,  but  baked  beans 
ought  to  meet  with  heavy  export  demand.  Sweet  com 
they  have  not  learned  to  eat.  Fruits  and  specialties — 
regular  users  with  us — are  luxuries  over  there,  indulged 
in  only  by  the  wealthy  or  on  special  festival  occasions. 
Fish  products  are  very  acceptable  because,  again,  this 
represents  solid  food  value.  And  this  export  market 
might  become  a  regular,  annual  affair,  if  we  catered  to 
it  properly.  Read  the  lists  of  canned  foods  exports  and 
you  will  note  the  trend  mentioned.  It  could  be  a  won¬ 
derful  safety-valve  for  good  crops  and  packs,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  on  a  very  close  profit  basis. 

THE  MARKET — We  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem 
of  how  the  tremendous  quantities  of  canned  foods  are 
sold  and  delivered  each  week  without  anyone  in  the 
market  seeming  to  know  anything  about  it.  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  in  their  weekly  food  commodity  list,  note 
an  advance  of  2  cents  in  the  Food  Index,  but  canned 
foods  are  not  mentioned  among  the  advancers. 

Brokers  say  that  they  sell  an  occasional  thousand 
cases  of  new  packed  peas,  and  that  there  seems  to  be 
much  interest,  but  orders  are  lacking.  There  is  more 
strength  to  the  pea  market,  as  also  to  the  canned 
tomato  market,  but  price  changes  are  of  the  smallest. 
From  conditions  elsewhere  you  will  note  that  they  are 
trying  to  buy  old  packed  canned  peas  at  about  the  prices 
the  FSCC  paid  for  what  it  took  for  distribution  to  the 
needy;  even  in  face  of  better  quality  ’38  packs,  and 
smaller  packs.  And  look  at  the  mix-up  on  spinach 
prices  as  reported  in  our  New  York  market.  There  is 
no  one  to  blame  for  this  but  the  spinach  canners  them¬ 
selves.  Prices  varying  from  60  cents  to  $1.10  on  the 
same  product,  same  size  cans  and  supposedly  the  same 
quality,  are  ridiculous. 

Lowest  quotations  on  canned  tomatoes  have  moved 
up  to  61 cents,  in  the  bargain  brokers’  lists,  but  a 
lot  of  canners  are  holding  their  tomatoes  as  high  as 
70  cents.  It  is  a  long  time  between  now  and  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  new  packed  ’38  canned  tomatoes  in  quantities. 
There  are  not  many  tomatoes  held  over  here. 

The  canned  corn  situation  is  quiet,  but  this  section 
has  pretty  nearly  cleaned  out.  Again  prices  cover  a 
wide  range.  Extra  standard  crushed  Evergreen  is 
quoted  at  621/2  cents,  but  a  well  known  canner  quotes 
this  same  thing  at  82 1^  cents,  under  his  label. 
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Stringless  beans  have  come  in  for  some  attention, 
with  standard  cuts  quoted  at  60  cents,  and  extra 
standards  at  65  cents,  while  the  above  quoted  canner 
quotes  his  common  standards  at  65  cents  and  the  extra 
standards  at  80  cents.  The  differences,  in  the  prices,  of 
course,  are  due  to:  in  the  one  case  established  trade, 
well  taken  care  of,  and  the  canner  who  has  to  throw  his 
goods  on  the  market  for  what  he  can  get. 

To  get  the  full  view  of  the  canned  foods  situation, 
read  the  conditions  in  all  leading  markets,  as  reported 
here. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Fair  Demand — Canners’  Weakness  on  Fruits  Not  Helping — 
Shying  Away  From  Futures — ^Tomato  Market  Holding — Business 
On  Peas — Corn  Neglected — Sardine  Packs  Far  Behind — Wait¬ 
ing  Peach  Break? — Government  Buying — ^The  Range  of 
Spinach  Prices. 

New  York,  June  10,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — While  buyers  appear  reluctant 
to  depart  from  their  small-lot  buying  policy,  more 
favorable  market  conditions  surrounding  spots  are 
attracting  increased  demand  from  some  quarters,  and 
a  moderately  fair  demand  for  canned  vegetables  is 
reported  locally  this  week.  On  canned  fruits,  distri¬ 
butors  remain  bearish,  and  the  evident  willingness  of 
some  canners  to  consider  concessions  is  doing  nothing 
to  restore  the  trade’s  confidence  in  the  market  outlook. 
Canned  fish,  in  general,  shows  a  steady  to  firm  tone. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  proverbial  “forgotten  man” 
conjured  up  by  the  New  Deal  has  nothing  on  “forgotten 
futures”  this  season.  Seemingly,  there  is  a  “hush! 
hush!”  agreement  on  the  part  of  canners,  brokers  and 
jobbers  alike  on  this  topic,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  futures  business  that  is  making  its  appearance. 
Jobbers  are  becoming  convinced  that  canned  foods 
quotations  have  been  depressed  beyond  proportion  to 
current  production  costs,  but  hesitate  to  take  the 
plunge.  This  hesitancy  is  enhanced  no  little  by  promi¬ 
nence  which  financial  and  business  pages  have  devoted 
recently  to  current  low's  for  commodities  generally. 
At  the  moment,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  out¬ 
look  to  indicate  any  immediate  departure  from  hand-to- 
mouth  business,  with  future  commitments  still  very 
much  neglected.  This  situation  does  not  lack  its  good 
points,  however,  and  should  tend  to  stay  the  hand  of 
the  canner  who  lets  his  optimism  run  away  with  him  as 
.soon  as  he  gets  some  sizable  entries  in  his  futures  book. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  packs  has 
shown  a  fairly  steady  tone  during  the  week.  Current 
cannery  holdings  do  not  appear  excessive,  and  holders 
seem  well-financed.  A  continuance  of  this  state  of 
affairs  should  tend  to  make  for  a  more  stable  market 
when  new  pack  comes  onto  the  market  in  a  large  way. 
In  the  mid-west,  the  tomato  market  is  reported  looking 
better  with  the  clearance  of  weak  holdings.  California 


tomato  canners  are  still  quoting  firm  at  list  under  light 
demand  for  intercoastal  shipment. 

PEAS — Southern  standards  at  70  cents  are  being 
well  taken,  with  occasional  odd  lots  at  671/2  cents 
snapped  up.  Quality  of  the  new  pack  is  showing  up 
well.  On  extra  standards,  85  cents  appears  bottom. 
No.  10s  have  continued  to  come  in  for  a  good  demand, 
with  standards  at  $3.65  and  up,  and  extra  standards 
quoted  at  $4.75  bottom,  f.o.b.  canneries. 

CORN — Not  much  doing  on  this  item  during  the 
current  week.  Southern  canners  continue  to  quote  the 
market  unchanged  on  all  grades,  and  are  awaiting  an 
upward  turn  in  the  volume  of  trade  buying.  New  York 
State  canners  are  offering  extra  standard  golden  ban¬ 
tam  at  85  cents,  with  fancy  at  90  cents,  while  whole 
kernel  golden  bantam  is  quoted  for  prompt  shipment 
at  95  cents  for  extra  standard  2s  and  $1.05  for  fancy. 
Main  golden  bantam  is  available  in  a  limited  way  at  95 
cents,  f.o.b.  cannery,  while  canners  in  the  Northwest 
quote  this  grade  at  $1.15 

SALMON — Private  advices  from  Seattle  indicate 
that  a  substantial  pack  of  salmon  is  looked  for  during 
the  current  season,  notwithstanding  the  labor  diffi¬ 
culties  which  so  delayed  the  start  of  the  season’s 
operations.  Inside  prices  heard  this  week  on  salmon 
for  prompt  shipment  are  as  follows:  Fancy  reds,  tall 
$2.25,  flat  Is  $2.75,  flat  halves  $1.65;  medium  reds, 
tall  Is  $1.80,  flat  halves,  $1.35;  pinks,  tall  Is  $1.05, 
flat  halves  80  cents;  chums,  tall  Is  $1.00j  flat  halves, 
75  cents;  fancy  Chinooks,  tall  Is,  $3.60,  flat  Is  $3.70, 
flat  halves  $1.35.  There  is  some  talk  of  possible  offer¬ 
ings  of  pinks  at  $1.00,  f.o.b.  coast. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH — Sardines  are  looking  up, 
both  in  Main  and  in  California,  with  packs  this  season 
far  below  expectations.  Mackerel  output  is  also  less 
than  looked  for,  with  a  steady  price  tone  ruling.  The 
shrimp  market  remains  firm  under  relatively  light 
offerings  out  of  the  Gulf,  and  a  fair  demand. 

PEACHES — Reports  of  a  probable  price  break  on 
cling  peaches  after  August  1,  when  the  present  control 
plan  expires,  are  effectively  serving  to  dam  up  any 
demand  which  might  develop  for  this  fruit  for  coast 
shipment.  The  current  low  prices  on  pineapple  are 
tending  to  switch  merchandising  emphasis  upon  this 
fruit,  and  peach  consumption  will  probably  suffer  while 
canners  adhere  to  present  price  schedules. 

OTHER  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Price  changes 
are  lacking  in  the  general  line  this  week,  with  demand, 
while  spotty,  showing  some  signs  of  picking  up.  Most 
California  canned  fruits  are  relatively  steady  and  in 
fair  statistical  position,  when  compared  with  peaches, 
and  indications  of  labor  strife  and  curtailed  packing 
operations  this  season,  with  consequent  steady  prices 
for  the  finished  product  from  the  new  pack,  should  tend 
to  somewhat  stimulate  buying  interest  on  carryover 
holdings. 

F.  S.  C.  C.  BUYING — Expanded  operations  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  is  arousing  considerable  interest 
in  the  canned  foods  trade.  The  Federal  surplus  crop 
agency  has  already  become  somewhat  of  a  factor  in 
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the  canned  pea  market,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that 
the  corporation  may  come  into  the  market  for  some 
sizable  quantities  of  canned  fruits  for  relief  distribu¬ 
tion.  Any  material  extension  of  the  activities  of  this 
agency,  of  course,  will  throw  entirely  out  of  kilter 
current  market  factors,  and  may  even  tend  to  develop 
that  sellers’  market  which  canners  have  been  im¬ 
patiently  looking  for  in  recent  years. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

.HIE 
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Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE 

LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BEANS — Standard  cut  green  beans  continue  avail¬ 
able  at  60  cents  at  southern  canneries,  and  a  moderate 
movement  has  been  reported.  Extra  standard  hold  at 
67  V2  cents.  New  York  State  packers  are  quoting 
extra  standard  at  65  to  75  cents,  with  fancy  ranging 
$1.00  to  $1.35,  as  to  sieve.  In  the  mid- west,  Wisconsin 
packers  quote  standard  cut  green  at  67V^  cents,  with 
standard  cut  wax  at  85  cents.  On  No.  10s  the  market  in 
the  south  ranges  all  the  way  from  $2.90  for  standard 
cut  green  to  $4.75  for  extra  standard  whole,  2  and  3 
sieve  green  beans.  There  has  been  continued  buying 
interest  on  10s,  some  distributors  taking  a  long  position 
on  this  size,  in  other  vegetables  as  well  as  beans,  in 
anticipation  of  substantially  increased  government 
business  during  the  coming  year. 

SPINACH — ^With  wide  price  variances  prevailing 
between  different  packing  sections,  buyers  are  closely 
.studying  comparable  qualities  and  freight  rates  when 
coming  into  the  market.  On  2i/^s,  for  example,  Cali¬ 
fornia  packers  quote  $1.05,  Maryland  canners  offer  at 
821/2  cents  to  90  cents,  Arkansas  is  quoting  821/^  cents, 
Texas  and  the  Northwest  $1.10.  No.  10s  range  all  the 
way  from  $2.60  in  Arkansas  to  $3.50  in  California. 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Com 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


TUNA — Warmer  weather  has  brought  out  more 
inquiry  for  tunafish.  California  canners  are  offering 
fancy  yellowfin  at  $3.55  for  quarters,  $5.75  for  halves, 
and  $10.50  for  Is,  with  standard  lightmeat  at  $3.65, 
$5.25  and  $9.50,  respectively.  On  imported  Japanese, 
the  market  here  is  held  at  $7.10  for  fancy  white  halves 
and  $13.65  for  Is,  with  flakes  at  $5.35  for  halves  and 
$9.90  for  Is. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Itiinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘"The  Caeminff  Traded 

Weather  Discouraging — Actual  Buying  Limited — ^Tomato  Plant¬ 
ing  Delayed — Light  Yield  of  Peas — Corn  Prices  Firmer — 
Trading  in  California  Fruits  Quiet — ^The  A.  &  P.  Case. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  10,  1938. 

The  weather — Heavy  precipitation  during  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks  throughout  most  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  has  given  some  concern  as  to 
crop  prospects.  Discouraging  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  sources.  Really  too  much  rain  has 
fallen  of  late  but  whether  it  will  have  any  effect  upon 
crops,  remains  to  be  seen. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS — Actual  buying  seems 
limited  to  nearby  wants. '  Brokers  report  receiving 
many  offers,  some  of  course  being  quite  low  and  most 
of  which  are  declined  by  sellers. 
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Canned  foods  are  moving  into  retail  distribution 
more  lively  but  wholesale  grocers  seem  bent  upon 
keeping  stocks  at  the  minimum  and  most  of  them  have 
the  semi-annual  (July  1st)  inventory  in  mind. 

TOMATOES — The  talk  of  this  market  is  the  delayed 
planting  season.  Rain  has  interfered  with  the  trans¬ 
planting  work  and  one  authority  stated  that  not  over 
50  per  cent  of  Indiana’s  acreage  was  in  the  ground. 

The  market  has  been  more  active  with  sales  recorded 
on  the  basis  of :  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes, 
621/2  to  65  cents,  factory;  No.  21/2  tin  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes,  85  cents,  factory,  and  No.  10  tin  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes,  $3.00,  factory,  with  limited  call  noted 
for  the  extra  standard  grades. 

PEAS — Indiana  canners  started  this  week.  The 
early  cuttings  are  recording  a  very  light  yield.  The 
canners  hope  for  a  better  record  in  the  later  fields. 
Some  business  has  been  booked  on  the  basis  of:  No.  2 
tin  standard  Early  Junes,  75  cents,  factory;  No.  2  tin 
sifted  Early  Junes,  80  cents,  factory,  and  No.  2  tin 
extra  sifted  Early  Junes,  90  cents.  Reports  from  Wis¬ 
consin  are  of  a  favorable  nature.  A  few  sections  in 
the  Central  Southern  part  of  the  State  were  hit  by 
frost  damage  on  the  11th  of  last  month,  but  in  a  general 
way  the  outlook  is  good. 

CORN — Canners  generally  are  determined  to  see 
that  acreage  this  year  is  materially  reduced.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  a  like  determination  to  not  sell  their  spots 
at  under  65  cents,  factory,  for  No.  2  tin  standard  white 
crushed,  has  made  for  a  firmer  foundation  to  the 
market. 

Planting  of  corn  has  likewise  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  rain  of  the  past  several  weeks. 

Distributors  say  that  corn  is  going  into  consumption 
at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago. 

BEETS — Only  moderate  trading  is  noted.  Some 
clean-up  sales  disturbed  the  otherwise  placid  market. 
One  can  buy  No.  2  cut  beets  in  Wisconsin  at  65  cents, 
factory,  with  No.  10  tin  cuts  at  $2.50  to  $2.75,  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — All  kinds  of  prices  have  prevailed 
from  various  sections  and  as  one  buyer  remarked — 
confusion  most  confounded  prevails  when  it  comes  to 
prices. 

Illinois  canners  will  close  their  asparagus  runs  with¬ 
in  the  coming  week,  and  in  the  main  it  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  both  from  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  point 
of  view.  The  market  is  firm. 

ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES — Prices  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  i.  e..  No.  2V-2  tin  fancy,  $2.25;  No.  2^/^  tin 
choice,  $2.10,  and  No.  2y->  tin  standard,  $1.90,  have  not 
borne  much  results  as  yet. 

BERRIES — Oregon  has  quoted  opening  prices  on 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  red  raspberries  and  logan¬ 
berries,  but  Chicago  buyers  do  not  seem  interested. 

PINEAPPLE — The  lower  prices  named  on  May  28th 
reached  the  trade  in  a  form  of  a  long  night  telegram. 
Part  of  that  wire  read: 

“In  consideration  of  your  agreement  to  immediately 
make  effective  to  ycur  customers  benefit  of  the  price 
reduction  we  agree  to  adjust  to  the  new  price  basis 
not  only  unsold  warehouse  stocks  received  by  you  from 


us  within  the  last  sixty  days  but  also  any  unsold  stocks 
on  hand,  etc.” 

Certain  large  retailers  and  institutional  buyers  as  a 
result  of  the  above  quoted  wording,  are  now  demanding 
of  wholesale  grocers  from  whom  they  purchased  pine¬ 
apple,  the  same  protection  that  the  canner  gave  to  the 
jobber.  It  is  said  that  in  some  quarters  it  has  caused 
quite  a  bad  feeling. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  one  is  buying  peaches 
these  days,  at  least  not  many.  That’s  what  everyone 
says.  Apricots  are  quiet  too  and  there  is  not  much 
doing  along  the  fruit  front. 

THE  1939  CONVENTION — Everyone  seemed  satis¬ 
fied  to  know  that  the  Big  Convention  would  be  held  in 
Chicago  again  next  January. 

PATMAN  ANTI-CHAIN  BILL— Here  is  something 
else  for  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade  to  consider 
when  analyzing  this  anti-chain  bill.  Congressman 
Patman  stated  the  other  day: 

“If  200  corporations  owned  the  same  amount  of 
wealth  that  one  corporation  now  owns,  all  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  would  be  owned  by  these  200 
corporations.  If  ten  concerns  were  as  large  as 
the  one  that  now  owns  15,000  stores,  the  ten  con¬ 
cerns  would  be  doing  all  of  the  retail  food  business 
in  America. 

It  is  our  belief  that  private  monopoly  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  conquer ;  that  we  must  destroy  monopoly 
or  monopoly  will  destroy  us.  This  proposal  (to 
tax  chains)  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  regulating 
monopolistic  selfishness  and  preventing  greed.  I 
want  to  remind  you  again  that  this  bill  will  be,  and 
is  being,  bitterly  opposed  by  those  who  are  selfishly 
interested.  They  have  lots  of  money  and  they 
have  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  spend 
it  in  a  way  to  deceive  the  public.” 

FIELD  DAY — Rain  or  shine — The  Chicago  Food 
Brokers’  Association  and  the  Food  Products  Club  will 
hold  their  ninth  annual  Golf  Tournament  and  Outing 
again  this  year  at  Cog-Hill  on  June  16.  Cog-Hill,  one 
of  the  finest  golf  and  country  clubs  in  this  area,  will 
be  the  scene  of  an  all-day  outing,  replete  with  lunch, 
dinner,  all  the  golf  it  is  possible  to  play,  with  hot  dogs 
and  free  drinks  all  along  the  golf  course.  More  than 
300  food  executives  and  their  friends  are  expected  to 
attend  the  affair. 

THE  A.  &  P.  CASE — Said  a  prominent  broker  the 
other  day:  “Have  been  reading  some  of  the  testimony 
of  the  A.  &  P.  case  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  One  of  A.  &  P.’s  employees,  under  oath,  said 
that  the  broker  always  had  to  do  what  the  buyer  told 
him  to  do.” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  ridiculous?  Such 
a  statement,  particularly  under  oath,  clearly  showed 
that  the  witness  was  either  deliberately  falsifying  or 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  brokerage  service.  What  the 
lawyer  for  the  Commission  should  have  asked  that 
witness  was,  if  the  brokerage  service  is  so  poor  and  so 
bad,  why  did  A.  &  P.  decide  to  set  up  their  own  buying 
organization?  If  the  broker  is  always  doing  what  the 
buyer  asks  of  him,  why  didn’t  A.  &  P.  continue  doing 
business  with  the  independent  food  broker?” 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Corregpondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Condition  Unchanged — Heavy  Cherry  Crop — New  Quotations 
— New  Prices  on  Berries — Surprise  Reduction  on  Salmon — 
Spinach  Closely  Sold  Up  on  Featured  Brands. 

San  Francisco,  June  9,  1938. 

Market — The  situation  in  this  market  continues 
largely  without  change,  orders  being  small  and 
for  immediate  shipment.  Some  old  time 
brokers  declare  that  they  have  never  seen  a  quiet 
period  last  as  long  as  the  present  one,  or  inactivity 
extend  over  as  many  items.  Some  business  is  naturally 
being  done  all  the  time,  but  it  is  a  question  if  sales 
are  keeping  anywhere  close  to  consumption. 

CHERRIES — The  packing  of  cherries  is  getting 
underway  and  opening  prices  have  been  named  by  some 
of  the  smaller  interests.  Canners  are  paying  about 
SV->  cents  for  Royal  Annes,  or  about  one-half  the 
price  asked  by  growers  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  price  is 
admittedly  low,  but  the  crop  is  quite  heavy  and  could 
not  be  moved  at  the  figures  originally  set  by  growers. 
The  opening  prices  inspected  to  date  are  about  as 
follows  for  Royal  Annes: 

9  Oz.  No.  1  No.  21/2  No.  10 


Tall 

Fancy  .  $.80  $1.30  $2.25  $7.75 

Choice  . 75  1.20  2.05  7.25 

Standards  .  1.10  1.90  6.50 


Some  packers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  quoting 
new  pack  Royal  Annes  as  follows:  No.  2V2>  Fancy, 
$2.35;  Choice,  $2.15;  Standards,  $2.00;  and  Water, 
$1.80.  For  No.  10s,  the  quotations  are:  Fancy,  $7.50; 
Choice,  $7.00;  Standard,  $6.25;  and  Water,  $5.25. 

PINEAPPLE  —  A  feature  of  last  week  was  the 
bringing  out  of  new  prices  on  Hawaiian  canned  pine¬ 
apple  and  pineapple  juice.  These  became  effective 
May  31,  and  are  for  shipment  to  August  1,  1938.  The 
prices  quoted  are  subject  to  5  per  cent  trade  discount, 
except  on  No.  10  Crushed  on  which  prices  are  net, 
subject  to  cash  discount  only.  The  new  prices  are 
lower  than  those  in  effect  for  some  time  and  are  about 
the  same  as  those  prevailing  in  1936,  although  Crushed 
is  slightly  higher  than  then. 

Members  of  the  trade,  comment  on  the  fact  that  the 
shipping  date  limit  coincides  with  the  date  on  which  the 
price  stabilization  arrangement  on  cling  peaches  by 
members  of  the  Canners  Industry  Board  expires. 

BERRIES — Opening  prices  on  new  pack  berries 
have  been  named  by  several  packers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  including  some  California  packers  with 
plants  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  packing  of 
gooseberries  is  underway  and  No.  10  Water  are  quoted 
at  $4.75.  Marshall’s  Strawberries  are  quoted  as 
follows  for  No.  10s,  Fancy,  $7.25 ;  Choice,  $6.75 ;  Stan¬ 
dards,  $6.25 ;  and  Water,  $5.25.  Corvallis  Strawberries 
are  priced  at  $8.50,  $7.25,  $6.50  and  $5.50,  for  these 
grades  respectively.  Latham  Red  Raspberries  are 
quoted  at  $5.25  for  No.  10  Water,  with  Cuthberts  at 
$5.75.  Black  Raspberries  are  quoted  at  $7.50  for 


Fancy,  $6.75  for  Choice ;  $6.25  for  Standard,  and  $5.75 
for  Water.  Loganberries  are  priced  at  $7.00,  $6.50. 
$6.00  and  $5.25  for  these  grades  respectively.  Boysen- 
berries  are  quoted  at  $7.00,  $6.50,  $6.00  and  $5.25,  for 
these  grades  in  order,  with  Youngberries  at  $6.50,  $6.00 
$5.50  and  $5.00. 

SALMON — The  surprise  of  the  week  has  been  the 
reduction  on  the  part  of  large  salmon  packers  of  prices 
on  Alaska  Pink  salmon  to  $1.00.  Some  one  started  it 
and  others  fell  quickly  into  line.  Reds  continue  firm  at 
$2.50,  but  some  of  the  smaller  packers  are  offering  fish 
at  $2.25.  Some  packers  are  quoting  chums  and  pinks 
at  the  same  price,  $1.00  a  dozen.  Quotations  on  chums 
mean  little  to  some,  since  their  stocks  are  negligible. 

SPINACH — Prices  on  California  pack  spinach  auto¬ 
matically  went  up  a  few  cents  a  dozen  on  June  1,  on 
which  date  the  discount  for  early  shipment  became 
void.  Featured  brands  are  closely  sold  up,  but  there  is 
quite  a  quantity  of  new  pack  still  unsold  in  the  hands 
of  the  smaller  operators. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Shrimp  in  Gulf — Market  Quiet,  Prices  Unchanged — 
Oysters  and  Shrimp  in  Assorted  Carload  Shipments — Good 
Quality  Beans — ^Taking  to  Crowder  Peas — Okra  and  Pimientos. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  9,  1938. 

HRIMP — Nice  large  shrimp  are  showing  up  on  the 
coast  of  Apalachicola,  Florida,  and  quite  a  good 
many  raw  headless  shrimp  shipments  were  moved 
from  there  last  week  and  this  week.  Some  canning  has 
been  done  too. 

Shrimp  have  not  been  very  plentiful  in  Louisiana, 
and  none  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  Texas  is 
getting  a  good  many  shrimp,  and  they  are  quoting 
them  at  a  very  low  price,  raw  headless. 

The  price  of  wet  packed  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.45 
for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — No  oysters  are  being  canned  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  no  sales  of  them  take  place  in 
the  summer  months,  except  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  good  movement  of  canned  beans  and  other  vegetables 
from  this  section  at  this  time,  and  buyers  quite  often 
have  a  few  cases  of  oysters  and  shrimp  put  in  the  car, 
which  enables  the  buyers  to  get  them  hauled  at  a 
minimum  freight  cost. 

Mixed  car  shipments  of  vegetables  and  sea  foods  are 
very  popular  in  times  when  the  buying  is  done  in  a 
hand  to  mouth  manner  as  it  is  done  now. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  been 
going  on  in  this  section  at  a  good  clip,  and  as  the  crops 
have  yielded  well  and  the  weather  has  been  favorable, 
the  farmers  were  able  to  keep  the  canneries  regularly 
supplied  with  nice  fresh  beans,  which  in  turn  enabled 
the  canneries  to  put  out  a  first  class  pack  in  every 
respect. 
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Beans  is  the  most  important  vegetable  pack  of  this 
section,  and  while  it  does  not  compare  in  volume  with 
extensive  vegetable  sections,  yet  it  gives  employment 
to  many  people  in  season  and  is  a  very  great  help  to 
the  farming  community. 

The  prices  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  70  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10;  whole  young 
beans  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  all  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS — The  popularity  of  this  pack  is 
increasing,  judging  by  the  fact  that  more  canneries 
are  packing  crowder  peas  each  year. 

Crowder  peas  are  as  delicious  and  nutritious  as  any 
of  its  allied  bean  vegetables  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  canned  product  should  not  sell  as  well  as  any 
other  bean  or  pea. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA  AND  PIMIENTO — The  favorable  weather 
condition  for  vegetation  in  this  section,  has  moved  up 
the  canning  season  for  all  vegetables  a  little  ahead,  so 
the  canning  of  okra  and  pimiento  peppers  is  on. 

Okra  is  the  second  to  the  most  important  vegetable 
pack  of  this  section. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $3.50  for  No.  10.  Whole  okra,  baby  pod  is  95  cents 
per  dozen.  Okra  and  tomatoes  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2,  and  $4.50  for  No.  10. 

The  price  of  four  ounce  whole  pimiento  peppers  is 
50  cents,  and  seven  ounce  whole  pimiento  is  75  cents. 
All  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  6,  1938 — Cherries;  Crop  throup^hout  Ohio 
severely  damaged  by  freezing  after  the  warm  weather  in  March. 
Do  not  expect  more  than  20  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

SALEM,  ORE.,  June  3,  1938 — Prunes:  Crop  short;  estimate  about 
one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Canners  carrying  over  a  goodly  part  of 
1937  pack. 

Cherries:  Barrellers  carrying  over  possibly  one-half  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

Pears:  Light  in  the  valley. 

Berries:  Crops  were  badly  cut  by  heat  wave  of  the  past  ten 
days. 

Strawberries:  Output  cut  about  two-thirds. 

STURGEON  BAY,  wis.,  June  2,  1938 — Sour  Cherries:  While  the 
bloom  is  not  all  off  at  this  date,  still  prospects  are  for  a  normal 
crop.  Damage  in  some  sections  from  either  winter  injury  or 
spring  frosts  will  possibly  cut  our  crop  to  about  70  per  cent  of 
a  full  pack. 

Apples:  The  trees  are  not  all  past  bloom  and  estimates  at 
this  time  could  not  be  reliable.  Several  varieties  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  light  this  year.  Snows  or  Fameuse  very  light.  McIntosh 
and  Wealthy,  many  trees  not  in  bearing.  Most  other  varieties 
normal;  crop  much  lighter  than  1937. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  7,  1938 — Pumpkin:  Just  finished  planting. 
EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  3,  1938 — Beets:  Expect  about  same 
acreage  as  last  year. 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  6,  1938 — Cabbage  for  Kraut;  Plants  are  not 
in  extra  good  condition  at  this  time  due  to  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Much  seed  was  replanted  after  the  first  seeding 
failed.  Believe  there  will  be  enough  plants  but  some  transplant¬ 
ing  will  be  late.  Kraut  stocks  on  hand  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  a  year  ago. 

RIPON,  WIS.,  June  7,  1938 — Cucumbers:  Just  being  planted. 
20  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage. 


D.  C.  REVENUE  ACT  OF  1937,  AS  AMENDED 

ISTRICT  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937,  as 
Amended  and  continued  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1939  by  Public  Act  No.  519,  (H.R. 
10066),  approved  by  the  President  on  May  16,  1938, 
requires  that  every  person  engaged  in  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  August  17,  1937,  or  who  shall 
engage  in  business  therein  after  that  date,  shall  obtain 
a  license  so  to  do,  and  shall  in  addition  pay  a  tax  based 
on  gross  receipts  derived  from  such  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  excess  of  $2,000  annually. 
This  law  applies  to  every  person,  resident  or  non¬ 
resident,  doing  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Liability  of  non-resident  persons  or  firms  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  maintain  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  branch  office  or  resident  representative.  A  non-resi¬ 
dent  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  if  he 
solicits  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  either  in 
person,  through  an  agent,  employee,  broker  or  other 
representative,  even  though  orders  obtained  through 
such  solicitation  may  be  subject  to  acceptance  or  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  principal  at  his  place  of  business.  In 
addition,  persons  who  ship  goods  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  their  own  equipment,  or  in  any  manner 
(as  C.O.D.,  etc.)  whereby  he  retains  title  to  the  goods 
until  delivery  into  the  District,  are  subject  to  this  law 
irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  for  such 
goods  were  obtained. 

The  tax  imposed  and  the  license  required  by  this 
law  apply  to  the  principal  and  to  the  agent  except 
where  the  agent  is  an  employee  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  principal  is  required  to  obtain  but  one 
license  even  though  he  may  have  a  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  calling  on  the  District  trade,  as  the  principal 
will  be  furnished  gratis  a  certificate  of  license  to  be 
carried  by  each  representative. 

Due  to  ignorance  of  the  law  during  the  past  year, 
a  number  of  firms  were  required  to  pay  penalties  for 
filing  late  returns  and  the  office  has  no  discretion  in  the 
waiving  of  such  penalties.  Applications  for  license 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  license  fee  of  $10.00,  and 
must  be  filed  on  or  before  June  17,  1938.  (This  date 
is  an  extension  from  May  31,  1938,  as  written  in  the 
law.)  The  law,  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  1938- 
1939  provides  “That  no  license  shall  be  renewed  if  the 
taxpayer  has  failed  or  refused  to  pay  any  tax  or 
installment  thereof  or  penalties  thereon  imposed  by 
this  Title  as  originally  enacted  or  amended.” 

The  Return  on  Gross  Receipts  required  under  the 
amended  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-1939,  based  on 
gross  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  1937,  must  be  filed 
during  July,  1938.  Copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  same  are  in  process  of  printing  and  will  be 
mailed  you  as  soon  as  available,  approximately  June 
15,  1938. 

Any  further  information  that  may  be  desired  will  be 
readily  obtained  or  request  directed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assessor,  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  M.  Shook,  Secretary. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association. 

FMS/p 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 
Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Elastem 
Low  High 


Small.  No.  1  sq . 


sq . . . 

.  1.95 

2.10 

.  2.15 

2..50 

lOs.. 

.95  1.00 

4.50  5.00 

.67%  .75 

3.25  3.50 


Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 


.60 

2.75 

.95 

4.50 


.70 

3.35 

1.35 
5.00 


4.75 


.95  1.00 

”85  !"Z 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

— 

= 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

Central 
Low  High 


2.50  2.60 

Oo  £50 

2!io  2!i5 

2.30  2.35 

1.65  1.75 

".‘75  “.90 

4.00  4.75 

.67%  .75 

3.35  . 

1.45  1.75 

".’so  ”!90 

"!75  "!’85 

‘iliTo  ‘l16 

To’o  T6'2% 

2.75  3.00 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45 

2.45 

2.50 

2.60 

2.’60 

2.35 

2.15 

2.20 

2.00 


1.20 

5.00 

.90 


2.50 

2.60 

2.60 

2.75 

2.'7() 

2.45 

2.25 

2.25 

2.40 


No.  10 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  'l^ite . 


1.25  1.30 

’.’92%  'i'.'oo 

”.75  'M 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 


No.  10 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . „.... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  43 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s..«.. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  43...... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s............„.. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


.67%  .75 


.70 


.80 

4.00 

.66 

3.00 


No.  2  Soaked . 

.60 

.66 

.  No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

.  No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

. 75 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

— 

No.  2%  . 

. . . 95 

1  KO 

Soaked.  2a . . 

No.  10  . 

. .  a. 25 

3.76 

.65 

10s  . . . 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 

. .  70 

No.  2%  .  . 

10s  . 

80 


Ex.  Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . 

„No.  10  . .  3.76 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.. 


.62%  .65 

.67%  .75 

2.75  3.00 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . . 


.75 

3.60 

4.26 

. 

.65 

.76 

.60 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.60 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.96 

3.60 


.65 


.90 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.30 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10 
SPINACH 

No.  2  . — 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limios. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . 


.80 

1.06 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

1.05 

.85 

No.  10  . 

_  4.76 

5.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.80 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . 

StH.  No  2 . 

— _  .75 

No.  10  . . 

. 70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

— . 86 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2...... . 

. 72% 

.80 

.95 

5.75 


1.10 

.80 

.95 

4.50 

6.00 

.86 

.75 

.80 

4.50 

4.75 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

3.75 

1.15 

.80 

.95 

.65 

.70 

3.76 

4.60 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

3.75 

4.00 

.86 

“leo 

"iei 

2.50 

1.90 

2.36 

.86 

4.60 

...... 

1.26 

1.50 

1.10 

1.35 

. . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

.86 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

.85 

1.10 

6.60 

5.75 

.82%  1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

.82%  1.00 

. . 

4.00 

4.76 

.75 

.90 

4.00 

4.76 

1.30 

1.60 

1.20 

1.50 

1.00 

1.30 

i.od 

1.05 

1.25 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.25 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

5.25 

5.50 

4.75 

4.75 

5.50 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.67% 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.77% 

5.00 

4.50 

3.76 

4.00 

4.60 

3.50 

3.65 

4.00 

.67% 

.70 

4214 

..50 

.55 

.60 

2.15 

2.75 

, . , 

.67% 

.70 

. 

2.70 

3.60 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

2.60 

— 

.62% 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

0 

00 

.96 

.80 

.80 

2S0 

3.00 

2.65 

2.85 

.62% 

.72% 

.60 

.66 

.82% 

.95 

.80 

.90 

2.90 

3.25 

2.60 

3.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


1.26 

1.10 

1.06 

1.06 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 


1.15  1.15 


1.45 

1.40 

1.30 

1.26 

1.30 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 


1.10 

6.00 

.90 

4.76 

.90 

4.26 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.10 


1.15 

6.26 

1.00 

6.00 

.95 

4.60 

1.60 
1.45 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.20 


.9.''. 

1.00 

"!90 

.85 

.80 


1.10 

1.05 

"loo 

.90 

.90 


4.60  4.76 

4.25  4.50 

4.00  4.60 

.90  .96 

.57%  .60 

3.60  _ 


.60 

.76 


.70 

.85 


2.26  2.60 


.80 

.96 

s’i’s 


.96 

1.05 

3.50 


1.10 

1.35 

4.35 
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Eaatern 
Low  HiKh 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 70  .70 

No.  2%  . 80  .87% 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  2.70  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.00 

No.  3  . . . . . .  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  8.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 


Central 
Low  High 


WeatCoaat 
Low  Hisb 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


1.20 

1.60 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


Weat  Coaat 
Low  High 


1.20 

1.60 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . 


No.  2% 

No.  8  . -  . — 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . .  . 

No.  2  . . . 67%  .76 

No.  2%  . . . 96  1.26 

No.  3  . .  . 

No.  10  .  3.15  3.60 


1.00  1.05 

1.26  1.36 


Solid  Pack 
.95  1.02% 

1.82%  1.37% 

i"l6  Lie 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.. 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


.70 

.90 


.80 

1.10 


Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 


TOMATO  PUREE 


No.  10 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 66 

No.  10  . 2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.05 

No.  10  .  3.60 


.70 

3.00 


.70 

3.00 


.66 

.86 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ - 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


2.60 

2.90 

2.76 

8.16 

.65 

.70 

2.90 

3.26 

.62% 

2.76 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy„ 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%.  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 


Florida 


Texas 


Nn  2  . 

.97% 

1.00 

Ma  k  . 

....  2.85 

a.oo 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

.44 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

No.  1  . 

..  .54 

.56 

.48 

.60 

No.  300  . 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.60 

No.  2  . 

..  .62% 

.70 

.60 

.66 

Nn  R  . - . 

..  2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

..  1.36 

1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

.. 

_ 

No.  10  . . . 

. 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

..  1.85 

1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

..  1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

..  6.25 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P.. 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.76  2.86 

With  puree 


.40 

.50 

.60 

.6215 

.60 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.92% 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

1.10 

1.15 

3.20 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.85 

.42% 

.40 

3.26 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

3.05 

3.25 

2.00 

2.60 

2.76 

2.85 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . «... _  1.66  1.85 

No.  10  .  6.26  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.46 

6.50 


1.60 

6.00 


2.26 

8.00 


2.36 

8.40 


1.16 

6.60 


1.20 

6.00 


.72%  .76 


RASPBERRIES 


1  iR 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

.  7.25 

7.50 

6.00 

6.76 

.67% 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

.  2.10 

.90 

No.  10  . 

. .  7.25 

7.50 

6.00 

5.26  5.76 

3.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

.  9  fiR 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  2.66 

3.00  3.60 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.20  1.60 
4.’7i  LTii 

1.'36  1.‘36 

6.00  . 

2.26  2.60 
2.05  2.36 

1.90  2.00 


4.76 


2.10 

2.60 


Canned  Fish 


1.70  1.85 

1.40  1.66 

1.20  1.45 

California 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 


%  lb. 


1.00 

2.76 


1.05 

3.10 


.62%  .65 

.75  .80 

2.12%  2.32% 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz... 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 


1.85 

1.90 

1.60 

1.76 

1.45 

1.65 

3.76 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.45 

1.65 

1.35 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

6.80 

6.25 

1.50 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

5.85 

6.10 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


6.60 

6.60 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00  . 

1.96 

1.96 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

.95 

1.05 

.96  . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00  . 

1.16  1.26 

1.90 

2.10 

1.60  1.76 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90  . 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


.62%  . 

.721/ . 

1.05  . 

1.50  . 

2.40  . 

5.00  . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.35 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

Vi  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . T..  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’b . 

%s  . 

Vis  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


3.70 

2.70 


2.50 

1.70 

2.10 


1.00 


2.00 


Southern 
1.25  1.35 

1.30  1.40 

1.40  1..50 


1.70 

3.35 


1.70 

3.40 


10.60  11.46 

5.76  6.80 

3.86  4.16 

9.60  10.66 


6.26 

8.66 


6.76 

8.96 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


APRONS,  BOOTS,  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  S  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOaERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS,  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimoro. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Ck)rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Lanqfsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  Now  York-^ltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENA14ELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSaAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinerv  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Cannais. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Ihedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  ol  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianaiKilis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  W. 
Hansen  Canning  Macmnery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaliL 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  MacUnery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Mamiinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Macninery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  Fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syrupins  Fruits,  Strins  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damase 
Fruit. 

Desisned  For  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes,  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

Sh.  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


5=aiiB£4i»ik:, 


bred,  grown  and  saved  by  modern  scientific  methods 
under  scrnpulons  conditions  of.  unrelenting  care 


Every  precaution  is 
taken  to  ensure  viable 
seed  free  of  impurity 
and  seed  borne  disease 


from  tbe  disinfected 
cold  frames  in  Spring 


.  .  .  to  the 
sterilized 
seed  saving 
station  in 
Fall  for  fer¬ 
mentation 
and  disin¬ 
fection. 


Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Inc 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Keu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngeles  Memphis  Salinas 


